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PARTING. 


BY COVENTRY PATMORE. 

If thou dost bid thy friend farewell, 

But for one night though that farewell may be, 

Press thou his hand in thine, 

How canst thou tell how far from thee 

Fats or caprice may lead his steps ere that to- 
morrow comes? 

Men have been known to lightly turn the corners 
of a street, 

And days have grown to months, and months to 
lagging years 

Ere they have looked in loving eyes again. 

Parting, at best, is underlaid 

With tears and pain. 


Therefore, lest sudden death should come be- 
tween, 

Or time or distance, clasp with pressure firm 

The hand of him who goeth forth, 

Unseen, Fate goeth, too. 

Yet find thou always time to say some earnest 
word 

Between the idle talk, 

Lest with thee henceforth 

Night and day, regret should walk. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The New York suffragists, if defeated 
in the Constitutional Convention, will ap- 
peal to the Legislature. They must have 
a governor who will sign the bill. There- 
fore their first work should be to secure 
from each party a nominee who is friend- 
ly to woman suffrage. And if only one 
such candidate is nominated, every effort 
should be made to elect him, irrespective 
of party. To do so, no change of parties 
will be needed. If either party is so un- 
wise as to nominate for governor an op- 
ponent, every suffragist can vote his 
party ticket except for governor. No 
man can be elected in New York State, 
under present political conditions, with 
625,000 citizens and their friends working 
against him. 


a 


But it does not necessarily follow be- 
cause the New York Convention has 
voted 97 to 60 against the separate sub- 
mission of woman suffrage to the voters, 
that no partial concession will be made 
to the rights of women in the body of the 
new constitution. When the convention 
has completed its wors, the attitude of 
the suffragists towards the new constitu- 
tion will depend largely upon whether it 
contains any important provisions in their 
favor. If so, it will be to their interest 
to urge its adoption. If not, to defeat it. 
The six hundred thousand suffrage pe- 
titioners ought to be able to influence half 
& million men to vote either for or against 
the new constitution as the interest of 
the cause may require. 


—~eo-——___—_- 


Mrs. Laura M. Johns will begin her 
Campaign for the suffrage amendment in 
Kansas on Sept. 3. Mrs. Carrie Chapman- 
Catt will begin holding meetings on Sept. 
12,and Mise Elizabeth U. Yates will be- 
gin speaking about the same time. 





The Proportional Representation 
League of Chicago makes an encour- 
aging annual report, dated Aug. 12. The 
membership is now 164. Twelve thousand 


| 


| to congressmen, legislators and editors, | issue of their campaign. They go on the 


| 





| copies of the Review and two thousand | of giving the State ticket so much atten- | women among the 1,157 practising physi- 


of the League’s address have been sent tion, they will make Helen Gougar the | cians of Switzerland. 


while 1,200 personal letters have been 
written to influential persons. 


+e 


Frank C. Wood is seeking the Republi- 
can nomination for State Senator from the 
First Suffolk Senatorial District, which 
comprises East Boston Ward 1, Chel- 
sea, Revere, and Winthrop. 
woman and man who respects women, 
whether in favor of woman suffrage 
or not, help to defeat his nomination. 
Mr. Wood, as chairman of the House 
Committee on Woman Suffrage, last 
spring, was violent, coarse and vulgar 
in his opposition. He reviled the noble 
women and men of his ward who have 
been active petitioners for woman euf- 
frage, and showed a spirit and temper 
which unfit him to represent so respect- 
able and enlightened a constituency. 


“er — 


The Colorado Women’s Democratic 
Club resents the patronizing tone of 
certain State leaders of that party, and 
has decided to hold aloof unless rec- 
ognized as equals. Resolutions were 
adopted, Aug. 24, at its meeting in Den- 
ver, that 


Whereas only three Democrats voted 
for suffrage and eight against it when 
the question came before the Ninth Gen- 
eral Assembly, and whereas the Colorado 
Woman’s Club recognizes with profound 
sorrow that its members were not in- 
debted to Democracy for their right to 
vote, therefore, Resolved that the Demo- 
cratic women of Colorado can never be 
auxiliary to the Democratic State Central 
Committee, but must be a part of it. The 
resolutions went on to say: ‘‘The Demo- 
cratic women of the State will take no 
eecondary place in the councils of the 
Democracy, and they cannot be relegated 
to any such proposed position, even by 
the authority of two existing Democratic 
State Central Committees in this one 
State, a condition which neither Demo- 
cratic principle or precedent upholds or 
authorizes. Were it otherwise, the Dem- 
ocratic women of the State would have 
the same right to organize a State Central 
Committee from their own numbers, 
entirely ignoring the rights of male 
voters who might desire to participate in 
their deliberations.” 


Evidently, the Democratic managers 
will find that Colorado women will decline 
to engage in Democratic politics unless 
these are run on Jeffersonian principles. 


— 


Mrs. J. Ellen Foster seems to have | 
fairly captivated the Idaho Republicans. | 


The Statesman says: 


The meeting was in every way a suc-_ 


cess. For nearly three hours Mrs. Fos- 
ter held the audience spell-bound by her 
wit, logic and eloquence. As a political 
speaker she is clear as crystal, and her 
positions are well taken and ably argued. 


—— +e 


The Forum publishes a letter from lI. 
M. Adams, of Fargo, N. D., ‘hoping that 
all parties this year will indorse equal 
political suffrage,” and saying: 


The majority of the women of our 
State desire, like the women of Colorado 
and Wyoming, to vote upon the living 
issues of the day. Are they worthy of it 
or are they not? They who have left 
their Eastern homes and come hither to 
help open up our farms and to found this 
great Commonwealth are not only worthy 
but entitled to this great privilege. Will 
the Republican party, the party of Fre- 
mont, of Lincoln and Garfield, rise to 
this great privilege of giving the women 
of North Dakota the ballot, or leave it to 
some other political party to do it? 


—_—$*_~<+or___ —_ 

We call attention to the advertisement, 
in another column, of a lady who wishes 
a position as housekeeper. She has had 
long experience at the head of a home of 


wealth and refinement; understands per- | 
fectly the management of parties and | 


entertainments, so that they shall be 
perfect in every detail; and has experi- 
ence in dealing with servants and chil- 
dren. She is thoroughly trustworthy, 
and can give the best references. 


—_—____+o-—____—_ 


A fund of twelve thousand dollars is 
being raised by the Prohibitionists of 
Indiana to prosecute the Government 
officers if Mrs. Helen M. Gougar is not 
allowed to vote. She has announced from 
her home at Lafayette that at the coming 
fall elections she will walk to the polls, 
and if denied, as she expects to be, she 
will go into court, to know why she, as a 


citizen of the United States and a tax- | 


payer, is not allowed the right which 
men have. In this step she is aided by 
the State Central Committee, and instead 


Let every | 


| theory that the Constitution of the United 
| States guarantees the rights of Ameri- 
| can citizens. Other States are to rally 
round the Indiana Prohibitionists. They 
| have been assured of the support of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
and Populists are interested in the matter. 


+e 





The most insistent claim made in de- 
fence of the present political subjection 
of women by the rulers who wish this 
subjection to be perpetuated is that all 
the interests of women are fully pro- 
tected under masculine rule. A recent 
decision of the Supreme Court of Iowa 
strikingly illustrates the absurdity of 
such a pretense. A married woman of 
Manson, Ia., Mrs. Hall, having fallen into 
a water main (carelessly left open by 
municipal employees), and having, there- 
by, sustained serious injuries, which in- 
capacitated her for work, sued the town 
tor damages, and received a verdict in her 
favor from the jury, awarding her $3,000. 
The town authorities appealed from the 
District Court’s decision, and their appeal 
was sustained by the judge of the Su- 
preme Court on the following assump- 
tion: A married woman being a ‘mere 
housewife” for her husband, and he being 
bound for her support, her earnings 
belong to him, and any loss of time 
occasioned by the wife’s injury is solely 
his loss; therefore, the husband only can 
recover damages, and the wife’s claim is 
not valid, as the time lost is not her 
time! Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick, in the 
Twentieth Century, says: 

This remarkable decision (rendered in 
June of the present year) places the wife 
in that Asiatic category which speaks of 
& man’s wife, and his ox, and his ass, or 
anything which is his. lt deals with the 
wife as a chattel, not even possessing the 
measure of individuality conceded to the 
average modern man-servant or maid- 
servant. It degrades housekeeping be- 
low the level of all self-supporting occu- 
pations, for the ‘‘mere housewife” is not 
credited with earning even her own sup- 
port! It reeks of the ignorance of the 
days of barbaric despotism, when parents 
| sold their boys for one purpose and their 
| girls for another; or, of the days of 
| savagery, when captives became their 
| captor’s property, male captives being 
| broken to one form of yoke, female cap- 
| tives to another. Behold how far the 
| rights of woman have travelled in the 
| year of our Lord, 1894, in a land which 
wishes to be considered as Christian! 
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WOMEN STUDENTS IN EUROPE AND 
AMERICA. 


The Leipziger Tageblatt of Aug. 14 
says: 

Louis Frank, a French writer, has 
| busied himself with the position which 
women occupy in the universities in the 
different States of Europe and America. 
The universities of France were open to 
women as early as 1863. In that year a 
woman who had already won her master’s 
degree in mathematics, received a diploma 
from the Sorbonne; while, at the same 
time, an English woman was the first of 
her sex to receive the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine. In 1868 the Medical College of 
Paris had four women students; in 1886, 
119. In the College of Law there were 
only three women enrolled. 

In Germany the women have relatively 
the fewest advantages in regard to Uni- 
versity study. They are admitted neither 
to the lectures nor examinations. Al- 
though some women obtained, in 1871- 
1880, ex trance to the lectures of the Uni- 
| versity of Leipzig, the permission was 

afterwards recalled, as it was alsoin Ba- 

varia, where, in 1880, women were permit- 
| ted to attend the lectures. 
| In Austria-Hungary and in Spain, the 
| highest institutions of learning are legally 
closed to women. 

Russia has one medical school for 
women, the scope of which is regulated 
by an imperial order of Aug. 2, 1890. 
| decree, issued the previous year, granted 

to women the right to act as assistant 
| surgeons on the Kussian railways. They 
| were forbidden, in 1876, to act as advyo- 
| cates or attorneys. 

In Belgium, women have the right to 
attend all lectures and receive all acade- 
mical degrees, but they can only practise 
as physicians and apothecaries. 

The English universities have long been 
| Open to women, while in Scotland this 
| privilege has been withheld until re- 
cently. After a long battle, the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh is at last open to 
women. 

Holland counts many women among her 
| students, and Switzerland more than any 
|other European country. In 1892 there 
| were 641 women in the Universities in 
Switzerland, mostly in Geneva, Berne, 
and Zurich, but some in Lausanne and 
Basle. Of these, 161 studied medicine, 
46 philosophy, 21 natural science, and 5 
law. In spite of this, there are only 10 








in Italy women have entrance to all the 
higher schools, also the right to practise 
every profession except law. 

In Roumania the University at Bucha- 
rest is open to women. 

In Denmark, Norway and Sweden, few 
universities deny to women the privilege 
of registering. 

Complete freedom in educational mat- 
ters prevails in the United States of North 
America, where many of the higher 
institutions of learning are open to 
women. In twenty-three states of the 
Union, women are not only privileged to 
practise law, but, by a statute of Feb. 5, 
1879, they may even plead before the 
highest court of the land. Undoubtedly 
America is the favorite land of women 
students, in proof of which we notice 
there are in America nearly 2,000 women 
physicians. 


———— 
WOMAN’S DAY AT LILY DALE. 
CASSADAGA, N. Y., AUG. 23, 1894. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Woman’s Day at Lily Dale, Aug. 22, 
was the greatest day of the season at this 
progressive and popular camp of the 
Cassadaga Lake Free Association. By 
actual enumeration, 2,400 people attended 
this annual suffrage demonstration, which 
has become such a prominent feature of 
the season that people from far and near 
look forward to it with joyful anticipation 
and fervid enthusiasm. Every cottage was 
lavishly decorated with the suffrage and 
national colors, arranged in the most 
approved taste. Huge mottoes were sus- 
pended near the entrance gate, about 
the grounds, and in the great auditorium, 
which was festooned with yellow bunting 
and decorated in the beautiful and taste- 
ful manner for which the committee of 
the association have become proficient. 
Nearly all in attendance displayed a 
gleam of yellow somewhere; 500 hand- 
some printed badges being sold during 
the day, beside quantities of yellow 
ribbon lavishly used. Every one seemed 
anxious to declare by word or token their 
devotion to the cause of equal rights. 

The president of Chautauqua County 
Political Club was chairman for the day, 
and responded to the earnest, cordial wel- 
come given by the permanent chairman 
of the association, Mr. Barrett. To the 
great disappointment of all, Henry B. 
Blackwell, who was to bave addressed the 
assemblage in the forenoon, was not pres- 
ent, though most eagerly and expectantly 
watched for till the last moment. Miss 
Anthony, who was present, and always 
prepared to meet exigencies, filled the 
time allotted Mr. Blackwell. Through 
her appeal for funds for the State legis- 
lative campaign about to be entered upon, 
$170 was collected; Mrs. A. Pettingill 
generously donating $100. This lady 
gave the same amount to the cause five 
months ago. In the afternoon another 
collection was taken, which raised the 
amount to $270; Mrs. Henderson, of 
Eric County, Pa., giving $50. 

The choir of the association opened the 
afternoon meeting with a delightful selec- 
tion at the opening, and the time was 
principally given to Rev. Anna Shaw, 
who held the vast audience in rapt atten- 
tion for nearly two hours. Although 
Miss Shaw has been called into Chautau- 
qua County times innumerable, she is 
ever enthusiastically welcomed, and 
her listeners always delighted. People 
throng from every point to be amused at 
her quaint humor and edified by her 
original reasoning. 

The day was beautiful, and, regardless 
of dust and slight annoyances, everybody 
fully enjoyed what they had come far to see 
and hear. Stringent times do not tighten 
the purse-strings of those who are inter- 
ested in the cause of women’s political 
enfranchisement, and our gratitude goes 
out to them, one and all, for their loyalty 
to the cause and their generosity towards 
its needs. 
The Sixth Annual Convertion of Chau. 
tauqua County Political Equality Club will 
be held at Lily Dale, Sept. 17 and 18, 
1894. EvVALINE R. CLARKE, 
County President. 
inatemenmgelli ati 
WOMEN LIFE SAVERS. 


The Buffalo (N. Y.) News says that a 
crew of women life-savers has been or- 
ganized in that city by Admiral Edwin 
D. Ayres, of the State Volunteer Life 
Saving Corps, and they will soon be 
equipped and ready for work. They are 
all good swimmers and good at the oars, 
Their names are Mrs. Ada B. McCue, 
Annie Bowen, Mrs. Layman, Josie Bowen 








and Kitty Andrews. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. 8. G. PATTERSON has been elected 
superintendent of the Union City (Ind.) 
schools. 

MARY WILMER SMITH, a graduate of 
the Philadelphia Optical College is one of 
a firm of jewellers and opticians at West- 
erly, R. I. 

HELEN M. STODDARD, president of the 
Texas State W. C. T. U. has been for the 
past twenty years an ardent advocate of 
woman suffrage. 

Miss HELEN PEEL, 4 granddaughter of 
the famous English statesman, has emu- 
lated Mrs. Peary by taking an Arctic 
voyage from England to the Kara Sea. 

Mrs. JuLia 8. CONKLIN, of Westfield, 
Ind., delivered the memorial address at 
Columbia City, and the Fourth of July 
address at Salem, Ind. Mrs. Conklin is 
prominent in the Woman’s Relief Corps 
and the Eastern Star work in her State. 

Mrs. SHIPLEY, a teacher in the colored 
schools of Philadelphia, is quietly doing 
a work of unique beneficence. She rents 
a cottage for the vacation in Asbury 
Park, where she entertains aged and in- 
valid persons who would not otherwise 
be able to have such an outing. 

ELEANOR KIRK AMES and CAROLINE 
B. LE Row have lived together in peace 
and harmony for nineteen years. Mrs. 
Ames is the editor and proprietor of 
Eleanor Kirk’s Idea, a weekly paper for 
women, and Miss Le Row is the principal 


) of the Girl’s High School in Brooklyn, 


N. Y. 

Mrs. S. F. Gruss, Superintendent of 
Work among Foreigners, keeps a mission- 
ary at the port of New York and distrib- 
utes monthly to the incoming immi- 
grants about 20,000 pages of tracts on 
topics related to good citizenship. She 
has published these tracts in seventeen 
different languages. 

Mrs. E. B. LELAND is the basso trom- 
bonist in the orchestra of the First Bap- 
tist Sunday school of Baltimore. She 
began the study of the instrument some 
time ago, partially for the benefit of her 
health, and she has not only made a suc- 
cess of it musically, but has expanded her 
lungs and improved her health generally. 

Miss Maury, a relative of the well- 
known physicist Maury, has remained in 
Cambridge during the summer to finish a 
piece of original research work in the 
Harvard Observatory in connection with 
spectrum analysis of the star light, a sub. 
ject in which she is greatly interested. 
She left Cambridge recently for Cape 
Breton, where her family have been 
spending the summer. 

Miss KATE SANBORN is a grand-niece of 
Daniel Webster. She was for four years 
Professor of Literature at Smith College. 
Her book, in which she related some of her 
experiences on ‘‘An Abandoned Farm,” 
at Metcalf, Mass., has been as successful 
as it is entertaining, and she has lately 
written another, which gives accounts of 
some later experiences. It is entitled 
‘‘A bandoning an Adopted Farm.” 


Rosa BONHEUR is no longer the only 
woman artist who is entitled to wear 
upon her breast the Cross of the Legion 
of Honor, for a like distinction has just 
been bestowed upon Mme. Virginie De- 
mont- Breton, the daughter of Jules 
Breton and the wife.of Adrien Demont, 
both of them masters of the brush. Mme. 
Demont-Breton has for the last dozen 
years been a successful exhibitor, in the 
Paris Salon, of marine pictures. ‘She is 
a little bit of a woman, quite dispropor- 
tionate in size to the big canvasses on 
which she works.” 

Miss DoROTHEA KLUMPKE, who has 
distinguished herself in Paris, and who 
passed her examination before the Sor. 
bonne so triumphantly, presenting a 
thesis on the nature of the rings of Sat- 
urn, and receiving her doctor’s degree, is 
a sister of Miss Anna Klumpke, of Bos- 
ton, an artist who has a studio here on 
Beacon Street, and who is known as a 
portrait painter of very exceptional 
power. Her sister in Paris, who has 
been made a doctor of science, presented 
in her thesis before the Sorbonne a very 
new and original theory regarding the 
rings of Saturn—that they are composed 
of solid masses rather than of gaseous or 
fluid substance, as has heretofore been 
believed. There is still another of these 
talented sisters—Dr. Djerine Klumpke, 
who is a doctor of medicine, and is living 





abroad. 
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MOVEMENT IN MANY NATIONALITIES. 


WasuinorTon, D. C., AUG. 22, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Your readers—and their name is legion 
—can be sure of finding most interesting 
material in regard to women presented 
in your columns from week to week. The 
foreign press, too, has succumbed to the 
inevitable, and chronicles modern move- 
ments brought about by the women of 
different nationalities. La femme is rec- 
ognized in many of the higher flelds of 
intellectual labor as standing on the same 
plane with her co-laborer, man. The 
Kilnische Zeitung refers to the address 
given by Mme. Zelia Nuttall on the Mexi- 
can Calendar, before the 10th Interna- 
tional Congress for the study of the his- 
tory, anthropology, ethnology, arche- 
ology and paleography of America, at 
its meetings in Stockholm, Sweden, in 
the first week of August. That journal, 
in speaking of her fine presence, and of 
the interest manifested in her discoveries, 
states that she was presented to the King 
of Sweden, with other Germans present. 
Mrs. Nuttall is, I believe, a Massachu- 
setts woman, but, as she naively stated, 
when in Washington, last winter, ‘‘I live 
in Dresden, but spend my winters in 
Italy, and my summers in Sweden.” The 
Anthropological Society of Washington, 
andthe Woman’s Anthropological Society 
combined to give her greeting when she 
was here, and listened to her presentation 
of the subject of her investigations. In 
her special field she has been given the 
privilege of the Vatican Library in Rome, 
and of the Royal Central Library in 
Florence, and she has spent some time in 
Mexico. She is well-known in both con- 
tinents as an indefatigable worker, as 
well as a most fascinating woman. Miss 
Alice Fletcher—I need only to mention 
her name, for we all know of her anthro- 
pological work—was Mrs. Nuttall’s hos- 
tess in Washington,and now Miss Fletcher 
has crossed the seas, and the two ladies 
are “at home” together in Sweden. 

The Révue Internationale de l’Enseigne- 
ment gives information in regard to the 
conferences of women in Brussels, Bel- 
gium, which were established in Novem- 
ber last by the Belgian Woman Suffrage 
League (Ligue Belge du Droit des Femmes). 
Courses are given by University profes- 
sors in domestic economy, hygiene for 
women and children (embodying the 
most necessary hygienic rules for every- 
day life), anatomy and physiology, medi- 
cine, the science of education, social eco- 
nomics, elements of law, art of reading, 
civil and economic condition of women 
and the laws as they appertain to the 
woman question. The field is a vast one, 
and those in attendance will profit much 
by these lectures. 

The Queen says that the French Govern- 
ment has given the ribbon of the Legion 
of Honor to Mme. Bogelot, who has de- 
voted her life to the redemption of female 
criminals. Those who had the pleasure 
of meeting her at the Woman’s Congress 
in Chicago, know that she deserves all 
the public recognition of her philan- 
thropic work as Directress of L’ Oeuvre 
des Libérees de Saint Lasare, which was 
accorded her there and elsewhere. Since 
1873 she has devoted herself to that un- 
fortunate class of inmates of houses of 
detention who, when their term is over, 
come forth to again enter upon the battle 
of life ‘“‘heavily handicapped by the ig- 
nominy of a conviction.” Monsieur Boge- 
lot, as a member of the French bar, aids 
his wife greatly by advice on all legal 
matters connected with her work. Mme. 
Maria Deraisnes, the eminent woman 
suffragist of France, who died not many 
months ago, was the friend who served to 
instil into the mind of Mme. Bogelot 
(when a child) that keen sympathy for 
the woman’s cause which led her ever to 
lend a helping hand to members of her 
own sex. 

In “Die Léhrerin in Schule und Haus,” 
the Berlin Gymnasium for girls and 
women, established in the autumn of 
1893, is highly spoken of. The object of 
this higher-grade school is to prepare 
girls and women for University courses, 
to fit them as teachers in higher schools 
and academies, and to help them to ac- 
quire the scientific knowledge requisite 
for studying in medical courses, if they 
desire to become physicians. Any one 
comprehending the stumbling - blocks 
which have been placed in the path of the 
German woman, or the woman studying 
in Germany, in her efforts to obtain a 
higher course of general study, or to enter 
upon a university course on equal terms 
with the male student, will realize the 
importance of this outgrowth of the 
‘‘Realkurse fiir Frauer,” created four 
years ago. Notwithstanding all the dis- 
cussions in the American press as to the 
impossibility of women pursuing these 
higher courses in Germany, I would fain 
add my quota to the discussion by stating 
that a self-reliant, self-respecting Amer- 
ican girl or woman can pursue & course 
of study in Germany without meeting 
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with insults, or having insurmountable 
obstacles thrown in her path—and I know 
whereof I speak. 

The “ Victoria Lyceum,” in Berlin, 
which is under the patronage of the 
Empress Frederic, has just celebrated its 
twenty - fifth anniversary. Established 
through the efforts of a Scotch lady, Miss 
Archer, of Edinburgh, who came to Ber- 
lin as a governess, and who was soon 
recognized by eminent personages as an 
authority in the instruction of teachers, 
the Victoria Lyceum has developed from 
an institution of about 100 pupils to a 
Lyceum where 1,400 students are gathered 
together to listen to lectures in philoso- 
phy, philology, and natural sciences. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung states that the 
University of Freiburg-in-Baden, has 
given the honorary degree of Doctor in 
Philosophy to Dona Carolina Michaelis de 
Vasconcellos, of Oporto, Portugal, for 
special work in the philology of the 
Romance tongues, and for her investiga- 
tions of Spanish and Portuguese language 
and literature. The same journal also 
states that of the 808 students in attend- 
ance on the courses in 1849 in the Univer 
sity of Geneva, 186 are women, who come 
from Russia, Poland, Holland, France, 
America, Servia and Armenia. In general 
they pursue medical or scientific branches. 

The Signora Fanny Zampini Salazar, 
who was one of the brilliant representa- 
tives from Italy at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion last year, spoke of the need of a 
higher education for girls in Italy. While 
there were enough schools for elementary 
culture, ‘in the professions women have 
been handicapped by public opinion and 
masculine opposition.” Still,as physicians, 
they have a certain amount of liberty 
‘since Queen Margherita has made a 
woman one of the honorary physicians of 
the Court.” But, in the eye of the law, 
women are still regarded as ‘‘inferior, men- 
tally, morally and physically, to men.” 
In the Northern Provinces the women are 
more progressive and more cultured than 
in the Southern Provinces. In Bologna, 
especially, there is a strong centralizing 
influence in favor of woman’s intellectual 
advancement. 

The Boletin de la Institucion Libre de 
Ensénauza, of Madrid, chronicled the 
death, in February, 1893, of Dona Concep- 
cion Arenal, the author, writer and littér- 
ateur. Born in 1820, she was, in her ma- 
ture years, considered to be one of the 
most distinguished representatives of the 
literary world in Spain. For many years 
she was the editor, or shall we say edi- 
tress, of La Espana Moderna. Her writ- 
ings were mostly upon sociological, legal 
and scientific topics, and she was recog: 
nized as having a thorough knowledge of 
these subjects. The Zscuela Moderna 
presents an interesting study of peda- 
gogics by Dona Matilda Garcia del Real, 
Inspectress of municipal schools in Mad- 
rid. She lays special stress upon the need 
of teaching children to observe and to 
closely examine whatever object they may 
have in hand. The teacher should bring 
out the individuality of the child; the 
physical should be trained as well as the 
mental; and due obedience to their elders 
should be early inculcated. Life’s path 
will be much smoother, and the struggle 
less hard if the early instruction is what 
it should be. The school surroundings 
should, as far as possible, suggest such 
home environments as are found in well- 
to-do families, as these surroundings are 
in themselves a means of training the 
child in the way he should go. 

Apropos to the education of children, a 
late number of Vor Ungdom (published in 
Copenhagen) has an interesting essay, by 
a Danish lady teacher, on the Congresses 
at the Columbian Exposition. As I have 
more than filled my space in the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL, I will only refer to one 
phase of her subject—that of child study, 
in which she gives all credit to Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall, of Clark University, Wor- 
cester, as a leader in this study of ‘‘the 
child’s early manifestations of soul-life.’’ 
Fréken Frederiksen evidently listened 
with interest to a lecture of Dr. Hall’s, in 
which he spoke of ‘‘the relations between 
pedagogy and psychology,” and in which 
while honoring Professor Preyer, of Ger- 
many, for his profound study of the child, 
he, Dr. Hall, urged Americans to ‘‘carry 
on original investigations in the line of 
child-study.” 

It was my pleasure to be present at the 
Department of Child Study connected 
with the National Educational Associa- 
tion, at its sessions in Asbury Park, in 
July, and I can attest that the reports 
presented on the subject of child-study 
from the West and from the East indicate 
great interest in this phase of psychology. 

FRANCES GRAHAM FRENCH. 
A WOMAN BOOK-BROKER. 


One hard-working woman in New York 
earns her living, at least in part, as a 
book-broker. Her specialty is Americana, 
and by an industrious study of cata- 
logues, a laborious inspection of old books 





and maps, anda sharp outlook upon the 

needs of libraries and other book-buyers, 

she is able to buy and sell many valuable 

books in the course of a year. 
abil gs 

THE BRYANT CELEBRATION. 


Among those who made memorable the 
recent Bryant celebration at the old 
homestead in Cummington, was J. H. 
Bryant, a younger brother of William 
Cullen Bryant, and himself possessed of 
great poetic genius. He read two original 
poems of great beauty, which we give 


below : 
‘‘a MONODY.” 


My heart to-day is far away; 

I seem to tread my native hills; 
I see the flocks and mossy rocks, 

1 hear the gush of mountain rills. 


There with me walks and kindly talks 
(be dear, dear friend of all my years. 
We laid him low not long ago, 
At Roslyn-side, with subs and tears. 


Bat though I koow that this is so, 
I will not have it so to-day; 

The illusion still, by furce of will, 
Shall give my wayward fancy play. 


With joy we roam arouod the home 
Where in our childhood days we played; 

We tread the mead with verdure spread, 
And seek the woodpath's grateful shade. 


We climb the steep where fresh winds sweep, 
Where oft before our feet have trod, 

And look far forth, east, south and north, 
‘Upon the glorivus works of God.’’ 


We tread again the rocky glen 

Where foaming waters dash along; 
And sit alone on mossy stone, 

Charmed by the thrush 5 twilight song. 


Anon we stray, far, far away, 

The club moss crumbling ‘neath our tread, 
Seeking the spot by most forgot 

Where sleep the generatiuns dead. 


And now we come into the home — 
The dear old home our childhood knew, 
And round the board with plenty stored 
We gather as we used to do. 


With reverence now I see him bow 

That bead with many honors crowned; 
All white his locks are as the flocks 

That fed upon the hills around. 


Again we meet in converse sweet 
Around the blazing cottage hearth, 
And wile away the closing day 
With quiet talk and tales of mirth. 


The spell is broke. Oh, cruel stroke! 
The illusive vision will not stay; 

My fond, sweet dream was fancy’s gleam, 
Which stubborn fact has chased away. 


lam alone; my friend is gone. 
He'll seek no mors that lovely scene; 
His feet no more shall wander o'er 
Those wooded hilis and pastures green. 


No more he'll look upon the brook 

Whose banks his infant feet had pressed, 
The little rill whose waters still 

Come dancing from the rosy west. 


Nor will he climb at autumn time 
Those hills the glorious sight to view, 
When in their best the woods are dressed— 
The same his raptured boyhood knew. 


The hermit thrush at twilight hush 
He || hear no more with deep delight; 
No blossoms gay beside the way 
Attract his quick and eager sight. 


The lulling sound from pines around 
No more shall soothe his noonday rest, 
Nor trailing cloud with misty shroud 
For him the morning hills invest, 


That voice so sweet that late did greet 
My ear each passing summertide 
Is silent now; that rm verent brow 
Rests in the grave at Roslyn-side. 
His was a life of tol and strife 
Against the wrong and for the good; 
Through weary years of hopes and fears, 
For freedom, truth and right he stood. 


At length a gleam of broad esteem 
On his declining years was cast, 

And a bright crown of high renown 
Enwreathed his hoary head at last. 


His love of song so deep and strong 
In boyhood, faded not in age; 

At life’s last sour, with noontide power, 
His genius lit the printed page. 


His sun has set, its twilight yet 
Flushes the chambers of the sky ; 

A softer flame of spreading fame, 
A glory that shall never die. 


AT EIGHTY-SEVEN. 


Alone, alone, why wait I here 
When all most loved have passed away— 
Parents and wives and children dear, 
Brothers and sisters—where are they ? 


Gone to the boundless silent past— 
And will that past return again, 
Restore its conquests wide and vast, 
Or is this yearning hope in vain ? 


1 know not and I cannot know. 

l only know a mighty wave, 
Resistless in its onward flow, 

Sweeps all things living to the grave. 


No voice from that reluctant sphere 
Or whisper of the stilly night 

E’er falls upon my waiting ear, 
Nor faintest shadow meets my sight. 


Still, hope eternal looks away 
Beyond the darkness of the tomb, 

Where friends departed meet, or stray 
Through bowers of light and joy and bloom. 


Though thus bereft, life still is sweet: 
All Nature doth her promise fill— 
The wild flowers blossom at my feet, 
These glorious heavens are round me still. 


The changing seasons come and go, 
Full harvests ripen on the plain, 

The autumn woods resume their glow, 
And winter snows return again. 


Alone, I said; oh! not alone, 

For loving friends still wait around, 
Sweet voices yet of silvery tone 

Greet my dull ear with gratefal sound. 


Goodness and mercy day by day, 
From birth unto the present hour, 

Have followed me or led the way— 
The guidance of Almighty Power. 


And now, amid the fading light, 

With faltering steps 1 journey on, 
Waiting the coming of the night 

When earthly light and life are gone. 


And shall there rise a brighter day 
Beyond this scene of calm and strife, 
Where love and peace shall rule for aye, 

And goodness be the rule of life? 


Llean on the Almighty Arm, 
The Good, the Merciful and Just. 
His love and care all fears disarm ; 
In His unchanging law I trust. 








“A HEAP TOO NARROW.” 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

My friend, Mrs. Hoxie, had just been 
reading aloud from the August Century 
the views of Messrs. Hoar and Buckley 
upon woman suffrage. As she read ‘‘The 
Right and Expediency of Woman Suf- 
frage,’’ my inner woman could not be 
restrained from voicing an occasional 
note of admiration; but as a dumb spirit 
seemed to possess me during the reading 
of ‘The Wrongs and Perils of Woman 





Suffrage,’ my friend turned to me as she | 


closed the book, inquiring, ‘*Well?” 
“Oh!” I answered, ‘‘Mr. Buckley’s 
attempt to exclude the light from woman 
suffrage reminds me forcibly of an in- 
stance that occurred when I taught at 
the Springs, over in the Chilhowee.” 
‘**Tell me about it.” 
‘‘Why, among the mountain women 
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year-book of the Christian Woman’s Ex. 
change, of New Orleans, is this month 
opened to the public. One learns therein 
that in the past year over $12,000 has 
been paid to women. To one consigner, 
for cake alone, was paid the sum of 


| $1,151.05. 


At the Louisiana Chautauqua, the mu- 
sic of the sisters, Misses Sadie and Hor. 
tense Holyman,of Shreveport, was greatly 
enjoyed. 

At the Alabama Chautauqua, at Shelby 
Springs, the afternoon of talk on ‘‘South- 
ern Writers,” led by Miss Alice Caller, 
was deeply interesting. Miss Caller is her. 
self a writer and a teacher of note. 

M. Y. 


2 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 
The spirit of liberality and justice that 





| led to the opening of Tufts College to 


that frequented the hotel, to sell nuts, | Women prevails in the medical school that 
fruits and ‘pretties,’ was the Widow | 788 established last year in the institu- 


Brown. She was the only mountain 
woman thereabout that could read and 
write, and there was an air of intelli- 
gence and refinement about her that con- 
trasted so sharply with her worldly sur- 
roundings that I was moved to make 
some inquiries concerning her previous 
history. I learned that her father's fam- 
ily had been ‘good livers,’ and that her 
descent in the social scale was due to the 
fact that the man whom she chose ‘to be 
her ‘head’ was ‘no ‘count,’ and that 
through weary years, by her own hard, 
honest labor, she had supported her chil- 
dren and the ‘head of the house.’ My 
heart went out to her, and I became one 
of the constant purchasers of her wares. 
Later, accepting her hospitable invita- 
tion, I called upon her at her windowless 
hut. 

‘*‘Not long afterwards, it was said, ‘The 
Widow Brown has moved; she has gone 
to live in Happy Valley.’ Subsequently, 
encountering her in the hotel grounds, I 
inquired if she liked her new home. 

‘***Oh, yes!’ she said, ‘I have a right 
comfortable cabin.’ 

‘***And,’ I queried, being always dreari- 
ly affected by the windowless mountain 
cabins, ‘have you windows?’ 

“* Yes, two.’ 

‘**T am glad; it must be very pleas- 
ant.’ 

‘**Why,’ hesitatingly, ‘I never was 
wonted to windows, and they didn’t seem 
natural, and I nailed boards across them.’ 

‘**And now does it seem homelike? 

‘**Well,’ dubiously, ‘it is better—espe- 
cially when I sit with my back to them; 
but it aint to say plumb homelike, for a 
right smart chance of light gets over the 
edge, for all the boards I could get were 
a heap too narrow.’” 

Eviza R. SHIER. 

Wolf Creek, E. Tennessee. 


———__+@>— 


SOUTHERN WOMEN, 


GREENSBOROUGH, ALA., 
AUG. 20, 1894. j 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Mrs. George C. Ball, of Birmingham, 
Ala., is writing very entertaining columns 
for the Age Herald, under the head, ‘‘So- 
cial Notes.” Her notes are of society in 
the highest sense of the word. There is 
no advance in literary club life, musical 
circles and art leagues that does not find 
encouragement and approval for itself at 
her generous and discriminating pen’s 
point. 

Miss May De Jarnette, of Spotsylvania, 
Va., is doing some excellent work in illus- 
tration. Some of her late bits were illus- 
trations for Puck, created for the bright 
text prepared for that paper by her 
mother, the noted Southern writer, Mrs. 
Eva Magruder De Jarnette. 

Lovely Margaret O’Brien, whose sweet 
verses have sung themselves into many 
hearts, is now Sister Margaret Mary of 
the convent of Loretto, Ky. She donned 
the white veil, August 15. Surely from 
her consecrated life and great talents 
much good will grow for helping of the 
suffering world! 

Mrs. J. S. R. Thompson, of South Caro- 
lina, is doing much to interest women of 
the South in an industry that lies at the 
door of every one of us, the distillation 
of perfumes. From the Southern Cape 
Jessamine perfume has been garnered 
by careful and studious amateurs that 
brought ten dollars per pound. One lady 
made in a few weeks hundreds of dol- 
lars. 

Miss Maggie Ashe, of the Ashe Art 
School, of Memphis, Tenn., exhibited at 
the World’s Fair, by special request of 
the Commissioners of Cotton Exhibit, in 
the United States Government Building, 
her pastel, ‘Cotton Blooms.” The pic- 
ture was the nearest perfect found in a 
search through all the cotton States. That 
copy was sold to a London firm dealing in 
American cotton, and several duplicates 
are ordered for dealers in European cities. 

The Woman’s Exchange is becoming a 
helpful and well-nigh necessary feature 
of our Southern towns and cities. The 





tion. Women students are admitted to 
all the opportunities offered by the medi- 
cal school, and women physicians are rec- 
ognized in its management. Dr. Eunice 
D. Kinney is the physician in charge, with 
reference to diseases of women, in the Suf- 
folk Dispensary, in connection with the 
medical school, and Dr. Eudora H. Faxon 
holds the same position with ref: rence to 
general diseases. Both ladies are also in- 
structors in clinics during the school 
terms. 

The question of woman suffrage came 
before the annual meeting of the Western 
New York Homceopathic Medical Society 
by means of the brilliant response made 
at the banquet by Dr. Sarah H. Morris, of 
Buffalo, to the toast; ‘*The Ladies, Shall 
they Vote?’ Dr. Morris has been an act- 
ive and effective participant in the New 
York suffrage campaign. Dr. Louise F. 
Chamberlayne, vice-president of the soci- 
ety, spoke on the same occasion of ‘‘Our 
Unhealthy Women.” 

There are several women on the sum- 
mer corps of fifty physicians appointed 
by the New York Board of Health for 
work in the tenement houses. 

The Philadelphia Daily Public Ledger 
says: 

The Medical Council of this State has 
announced the result of the examinations 
held under the new law by the Homceo- 
pathic and Eclectic Boards. A number 
of young women, medical graduates, a 
peared before the council to have their 
medical knowledge tested, and none of 
them failed to pass the ordeal success- 
fully. Some of the young men were not 
so fortunate. 

An American woman is practising med- 
icine in Guanajuato, Mexico. She is the 
wife of Rev. Ira C. Cartwright, the Meth- 
odist missionary sent there. Rev. L. B. 
Salmens, M.D., writes to the Central 
Christian Advocate concerning Mrs. Cart- 
wright: ‘‘She has entered upon the work 
most heartily, and, though it is an un- 
heard-of-thing here for a woman to be a 
doctor, on the days she alone prescribes 
for women and children only, there are 
as Many present as on the days when we 
both prescribe for both sexes.” 

Miss Sophie A. Nordhoft, a former stu- 
dent of medicine at Washington, accord- 
ing to foreign papers, has been appointed 
a physician at the famous Woman’s Clinic 
of Professor von Winkel, in Munich. She 
is extremely popular. F. M.A. 


—_—_—_~+o+—___—_ 
RECORD OF A WOMAN CANDIDATE. 


Mrs. J. M. Fiower, who was nominated 
on the Republican ticket for trustee of 
the Illinois State University, has a record 
on the Chicago School Board which ex- 
tended over a period of three years. She 
was able, impartial, and above criticism. 
Concerning Mrs. Flower and her nomina- 
tion, Miss Mary H. Krout, editor of the 
Woman's Kingdom in the Chicago Jnter- 
Ocean, writes as follows: 


Men who are busy with their own 
affairs have little coraprehension of the 
influence which Mrs. Flower wields 
among women. Possessed of clear, sound 
sense, unselfish, modest as to her own 
merits and deserts, with a breadth of 
mind which enables her to take a non- 
personal and unprejudiced view of every 
question she discusses, she has proved 
her steadfastness and sincerity beyond 
all doubt, and has never been found 
wanting, whatever might be demanded of 

er. 

Her long and faithful work in the Illi- 
nois Training School for Nurses has con- 
tributed largely to the success of that 
now famous institution. For years she 
was identified with the work of the Fresh 
Air Fund, which gave thousands of work- 
ing women vacation and rest in the couD- 
try. Shehas been the staunch friend of 
the Protective Agency, and during the 
past winter worked zealously in the re- 
lief committee, which disbursed some 
$20,000 among the sewing women of 
Chicago. Those who are acquain 
with Mrs. Flower personally, however; 
know that her efforts among the poor 
aud needy have not been confined to the 
vicarious labor of the committee and the 
official board. She has been a frequent 
visitor in the homes of the suffering and 
the impoverished, and there are many 
men and women who can thank her for 
the timely aid that they owe to her indi- 
vidually. All this has nothing to do 
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with her qualitications as a trustee of the 
university, but it does bear evidence as 
to her character, to the sympathy and 
energy that have made her always ready 
in emergencies and prompt in action. 
The only grounds upon which her nomi- 
nation was asked by the Republican 
women of Chicago, however, was, that 
she was qualified for the post by natural 
ability and long official training, and that 
she is and has been always a consistent 
and uncompromising Republican. 

The women who asked her nomination 
were likewise, without exception, Repub- 
licans, thoroughly aware that all the po- 
litical recognition the women of the 
United States have ever received has been 
through the medium of their party—the 
party which first promoted women to po- 
sitions in the United States Treasury, 
which gave them first-class post-offices, 
and which, in Chicago, retained a woman 
as pension agent for eleven years. They 
think that if the Democratic party has 
made like concessions it is because a 
Republican precedent had been estab- 
lished which it dared not set aside. 

Both the Republican Convention, the 
delegates who so indefatigably assisted 
them, and the Republican women them- 
selves, who worked so faithfully and per- 
severingly, are entitled to the congratu- 
lations uf all intelligent and honest peo- 
ple. Mrs. Flower is a candidate of whom 
the party may well be proud, and her 
election by a large majority is a foregone 
canclusion. 

ER 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


In Japan there is but one lady lawyer, 
—Madame Tel-Sino. In England, as far 
as we know, there are none. lu this 
country there are about one hundred. 

During the Australasian triennial W. 
OC. T. U. Convention, Miss Harris, of Vic- 
toria, stated that out of a million popula- 
tion in the colony, there are 114,229 
women wageearners, of whom 30,924 
were under twenty \ ears. 


Senator Blair has introduced two bills 
in Congress for the manual trainiog of 
women. One is for instruction in the 
art of cooking, sewing, care of health, 
and nursing the sick, and another for a 
school of mechanical arts and normal in- 
siruction in the culture, care and training 
of domestic animals. 

The training of colored women as 
nurses is rapidly spreading through 
many States, and young women are seek- 
ing opportunity for the best training at 
the North, that they may be fitted to take 
charge of the classes which are estab. 
lished at Hampton and several other 
schools in the South. 

A bust of Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, the well- 
known missionary, is on exhibition at the 
rooms of the Congregationalist Publish- 
ing House, Beacon street. It is by Mrs. 
Harriet H. Parsons, a recent graduate of 
the modelling class of the New England 
Conservatory. It is a faithful likeness 
and a strong piece of modelling. 


Miss Eleanor Markham, aged twenty- 
two, of the village of Shrakers, N. Y., 
was pronounced dead on Sunday. Mon- 
day, while being carried in a casket to the 
hearse, she tapped on the coffin lid. The 
lid was raised, the girlJwas removed, and 
is now likely to recover. She says she 
was conscious of the preparations for the 
burial, but could not speak or give any 
sign of consciousness. 


A Kansas exchange quotes Mrs. Annie 
Diggs as saying that she finds that the 
sufirage cause is prospering; that the 
sentiment among the Republicans who 
were going to vote against the amend- 
ment because it was indorsed by the 
Populists is changing, and we shall lose 
very few votes on that account. ‘'The 
Populist speakers are speaking for suf- 
frage in the campaign, and I am satis. 
fied that woman will be enfranchised this 
fall.” 

A bill for the personal surveillance of 
women on the streets of Cambridge, Eng., 
has passed the House of Commons in face 
of the protest of the British Women’s 
Temperance Association. It is evident 
that, in order to establish in law an equal 
Standard of purity and decency for men 
and women, the votes of both will be re- 
quired, so that two great reforms wait for 
the reénforcement of the women’s ballot. 
—Union Signal. 

Miss Tompkins, of Kentucky, a very 
clever young woman who has been acting 
&8 purchasing clerk for the United 
States Supreme Court, has been ap- 
pointed assistant marshal of the court, 
& position never before held by a woman. 
Miss Tompkins was formerly secretary 
of the Southern Exposition held at Lou- 
isville, and has held a number of impor- 
tant positions, although she is not yet 
thirty years of age. 


Mrs. Zulme E. Hearsey, of Baton 
Rouge, La., is one of the most successful 
business women in her State. After the 
close of the war, her husband being an 
invalid, Mrs. Hearsey opened a large 
bookstore, which at once sprang into 
Popular favor, and to-day is recognized 
headquarters for all standard pablica- 
tions, as well as the rendezvous of all 
book-lovers and littératéurs. She employs 





a force of thirty newsboys. She also 
manages a large floriculture trade. 


Miss Mary M. Bartelme’s graduating 
thesis at the Northwestera University, on 
‘*Spendthrift Trusts,” is published entire 
in the Albany Law Journal of July 11. 
This thesis has justly attracted considera- 
ble attention in legal circles. It was the 
last eftort of a young woman before grad- 
uating from the law college, and shows 
what a woman can do upon entering the 
profession. It would seem from it that 


the preparation of legal arguments need | 


not be left to men alone. 


Three short stories of unusual interest 
appear in The Atlantic Monthly for Sep- 
tember. ‘They are “The Kidnapped 
Bride,” by Mrs. Catherwood; ‘For Their 
Brethbren’s Sake,” by Grace Howard 
Peirce; and ‘*Tante Cat’rinette,” by Kate 
Chopin. A delightful prose and verse 
paper by Edith M. Thomas, entitled ‘Rus 
in Urbe,”’ portrays the out-door element of 
city life; and ‘In a Washington Hop- 
Field,” by Louise Herrick Wall, gives a 


picture of human nature under country | 


skies. ‘‘An Enterprising Scholar,” by 
Harriet Waters Preston and Louise Dodge, 
adds to the interest aud instructiveness of 
the issue. 

Almost every society man or woman at 
Newport who is not physically incapaci- 
tated is either learning to ride or riding the 
bicycle, and there are several fashionable 
people whose practice of riding the wheel 
affords a topic of daily discussion and in- 
terest. One of the most curious facts 
connected with this growing fashiun 
among women is a general adoption by 
the bicyclers of something closely re- 
sembling the ‘*bloomer” costume. The 
tuste for out-of-door exercise and athletic 
sports may result inemancipating women 
from the long skirts and tight corsets 
that have so long impeded their physical 
activity 


The English woman suffrage statistics 
are in, as well as those on this side the 
sea. The total number of signatures re- 
ceived to the woman’s suffrage appeal is 
248,674. Of these, 50,613 are from Scot- 
land, 6,830 from Ireland, 51,136 from Lon- 
don, the remainder being distributed 
throughout England and Wales. The 
signatures include the heads of nearly all 
the colleges for women, and of a large 
proportion of the hesd mistresses of high 
and other public schools for girls, and 
of women serving on the boards of guar- 
dians and school boards. The leading 
women in the medical profes-:ion have 
signed, and a number of the most emi 
nent in literature and art, besides many 
of wide social influence and leading work- 
ers in the many movements for the gen- 
eral well-being. 

The extraordinary interest aroused 
throughout England by Miss Ida B. 
Wells’s thrilling recitals of American 
savagery is the further evidence of how 
British chivalry still regards the colored 
American woman. If the present mani- 
festation of British sentiment in our 
behalf is higher pitched and more definite 
in its influence on American public 
Opinion, it is because Miss Wells repre- 
sents more intellectuality, and a purpose 
that lifts her into the ranks of reformers. 
The unstinted social attentions paid to 
Miss Wells is a pleasing proof that British 
people are great- hearted enough to pay 
just tribute both publicly, and socially, to 
colored women who deserve it. What 
Miss Wells has accomplished in England 
strongly suggests the importance of a 
greater sense of conscious dignity and 
self-respect among colored women. 


+o 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE BLACK SHEEP. 


Farmer Dale had a flock of sixty sheep. 
Sammy Dale had a flock of six sheep. 
They were all his own, and when their 
wool was sheared off and sold to the mill- 
men, he had the money. He had a cow, 
too, and sold her milkevery day. He did 
not spend his money for candy and toys; 
he kept it and had it put into the bank. 





He saved all the dollars he could. He | 


was planning to buy a mill when he was a 
man. 

Sammy’s uncle George lived at Hill 
Farm. He owned a great many sheep. 
Among them were several black ones. 
There was one named Peggy, that was 
very tame and gentle. Sammy wanted 
her, and uncle George agreed to take a 
white one in exchange for her. So one 
day Sammy took a sheep from his flock, 
named Hopover, and carried her to Hill 
Farm, and Uncle George gave him 
Peggy- 

Sammy went home, pleased with the 
bargain he had made. He took Peggy 
along to the pasture and put her with the 
other sheep. They were scattered about, 
feeding quietly ; but when they saw their 


black cousin coming towards them they | Price, 50 cents. 


began to run away as fast as they could. 
They had never seen a blaek sheep before, 


| WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
("® -PURE, HIGH GRADE 


ZX COCOAS AND. CHOCOLATES 
ZFS speciAL AND HIGHEST 
go 


CALIFORNIA 
\ MIDWINTER EXPOSITION. 


|, Their BREAKFAST COGOA, 

Which, unlike the Dutch Process, 
is made without the use of Alkalies 
or other Chemicals or Dyes, is abso- 
lutely pure and soluble, and costs 
a cup. 













~ 
less than one cent 


| SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
| 


WALTER BAKER & GO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 





| and were as much frightened asifa fierce | 


| dog had come among them. 


coats, and she wanted to be friendly, so 
| she kept running after them while they 

kept running away. Sometimes old Lady 

Southdown, who was very courageous, 
| would stop and face Peggy. She stamped 
| her foot and shook her head at her, and 
| then she would turn and run again. 

At last, Sammy called Peggy out of the 
pasture and put her into the barn. His 
father told him to wait till night, an‘ let 
her go into the yard with them, and then 
they would get acquainted with her. So, 
when it was dark, Sammy let Peggy into 
the yard with the flock. They could not 
see that she was black, therefure they 
were not at all disturbed. 

In the morning Stmmy looked into the 
yard and saw Peggy right in the midst of 
them, lying close to Lady Svuthdown. 
They knew now that she was a sheep like 
themselves, though her wool was another 
color. They were always friendly with 
her afterwards.—M. EZ. N. Hathaway in 
Our Little Ones. 








HUMOROUS. 


Milis—How is it that Dallas is so unpop- 
ular in yourtowu? He is rich, but he is 
very kind-hearted and generous. Jame- 
son—Yes, he loaned his lawn-mower to 
everybody that wanted it; but he cou'dn’t 
expect to be popular wheu he kep; it so 
dull.— Boston Transcript. 


Teacher—Who cin tell me what useful 
article we get from the whale? 

Johnny— W balebone. 

Teacher—Right. Now, what little boy 
or girl knows what we get from the 
seal? 

Tommy —Sealing wax.— Racket. 


The other day a Boston publishing 
house, which had recently brought out 
an edition of *‘ 'he Complete Angler,” re- 
ceived a letter addressed to [zaak Walton, 
Esq. It was from a clipping bureau, 
informing that gentleman that his book 
was attracting considerable attention, 
and requesting to be allowed to send 
notices from all papers in the United 
States and Canada !— Boston Jerald. 


A teacher gave out words for analysis. 
‘*Bank-note” was one of them, and the 
teacher’s astonishment may be imagined 
when one young lady brought the foilow- 
ing unique analysis: ‘‘Bauk-pote is a 
compound, primitive word, composed of 
‘bank’ and ‘note.’ ‘Bavk’ is a simple 
word, meaning the side of a stream ; ‘note,’ 
to set down. ‘Bank-nete,’ to set down 
by the side of astream.’’— Vineland Inde- 
pendent. 


Little Madge came crying into the 
house, her little apron gathered up in one 
mM as if to preserve some precious 
relic. 

“I’ve b’oke my smellin’-bottle?” she 
sobbed. 

‘*Your smelling bottle?” 
‘**T didn’t know you had one. 
the pieces ?” 

She held open her apron, and there lay, 
scattered, the petals of arose. This was 
her ‘‘smelling- bottle,” and while she was 
using it it had fallen apart.— Selected. 


I repeated. 
Where are 











MODERN Ideas of 
HEALTHFUL Dress 
Perfected in 


Ferris’ 









Corset Waist. 


Best for Health, 
Economy and Beauty. 
Burrons at front in- 

stead of CLASPS. 
Rive BucELE at hip for 

Hose Supp orters. 
Tape-fastened Buttons— 
won't pull off. 
-edge Button Holes, 
won't wear out, 


ALL AGES— /, 








nfante to Adults. 


for Cireulan 

ROS. Manufacturers and Patenteea 

341 Broadway, New Yor. 

Branch Office: 537 Market St., San Francisea. 
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On the Moral Education of the Young, 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Published by 

LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 


(5 Kast Sixteenth Street, New sor'. 


Peggy was not afraid of their white | 
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| EDUCATIONAL. 


Chauncy - Hall School. 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1828.) 
For boys and girls of all ages. 


Especial 


Thorough preparation for the Mass. Insti- 
tute of Technology, for business and 


for college. Special students received into 
all classes. 
Chemistry and Physics are taught by 


| laboratory work. Instruction is given in 
Sloyd. High and Grammar School classes 
begin Sept. 12. 

593 Boylston Street, Copley Square. 





WEST NEWTON 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


ALLEN BROTHERS. 

The forty second year of this family school for boys 
and girls begins Wednesday, Sept. 9, 1894. Prepares 
for college, scientific chool, businers and a useful 
life. Attention to character building. Send for 
catalogue, or call Tueadsy’s. at 

ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mass. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swathmore, PENN. 

Jpens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary.degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
ddress CHARLES Dz GARMO., Ph. D., President. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 
Commencing July 9, 1894. 


Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JUNC- 
TION and the West, 9.0 A.M., accommodation for 
Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M., express, sleeping cars 
for Chicago. 

Union Square and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00. 10.00 
11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 8.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10 
8.15, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCH, 8.50, 10.00 

A. M.,; 12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.15, 10.15 P. M. 














For CAMBRIDGh, 8.50), 9.00,:10.! 0,11.10 A.M; 12.48 1.10,1.50, 
2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.15, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Wa.Ltuanm, 8,50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.48, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.15, 9.45 
10.15 P. M. 

For Concorp, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Aver JUNCTION and FitcHBuRG, 9.00 A.M.; 1.10 
2 Ov, 3 00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

Local time-tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass, Ag’t. 


New York and New England Railroad 


—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The New England Limited, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 








steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston ¢ 7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M 





*Daily, including Sundays. {Daily, Sundays ex 
cepted, City office,322 Washington Street. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

Ww. R. BABCOCK, Gen. Pase’r Agent 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT. 


On and after August 12th, 1894, all passenger 
trains of the Fitchburg Railroad from and to 
Boston will depart from and arrive in the new 
| Union Passenger Station on Causeway Street, 
where direct connection will be made with the 
Boston & Maine Railroad System. Transfer 
coupons in through tickets either for passenger 
or baggage will therefore no longer be necessary 
between the Fitchburg and Boston & Maine 
Railroads. J.R. WATSON, 

General Passenger Agent. 

Boston, Mass., Aug 1, 1894. 








Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co, 
North Shore Route 


TO GLOUCESTER 


and Return. 
ROUND TRIP, 75c. 


STEAMERS leave north side of Central Wharf 
| (foot of State St.) week days 9.30 A. M. and 2 P.M 
leave Gloucester at 2 P. M. yr) leave Boston a; 
10.15 A. M.; leave Gloucester at 2.45 P. M. 

The excursion boat leaving Boston in the morning 
remains at Gloucester about two hours ana arrives 
back at HKoston about 4.380 P. M.on week days, ana 
5.80 P. M.on Sundays, thus affording pasrenzgers the 
opportunity to reah home in desirable season 
after having spent the day in a delightful ocean trip 
of 60 miles along the renowned North Snore, a 
stretch of sea coast which in its beautiful and varied 
seenery is unequalled elsewhere in New England. 
For further information and special rates for large 
parties apply to E. S. MERCHANT, Agent. 


| STEAMERS FOR 
LYNN, MARBLEHEAD, SALEM WIL- 
LOWS, BAKER'S ISLAND & BEVERLY 


Leave Snow’s Arch Wharf, 442 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, 


For Lyen,. 
| days, 6.00 P. M. 

A. M., 2.39P.M Sundays,8.45 A.M. 

For Marblehead, Salem Willows, Baker's 
Islandand- Beverly. Week days, ¢9.30, *10.30 A. M., 
| 2.30 and *+6.i15 P.M. Retorn, leave Beverly 7.00 A. M., 
2.30 and +7 P.M. Leave Willows 15 minutes later and 





Week days 11.00 A. M., 6.09P.M. Sun- 
Return, leave Lynn, week days, 7.00 


| at¢11.45 A. M. 
| sundays for Marblehead. Leave Boston, '0.00 
| A. M., 1.00 and 3.00 P.M. Return, leave Marblehead9.40 


A. M., 3.40 and 4.40 P. M. 

For Salem Willows, Baker’s Isiand and 
Beverly. +*10.00 and 11.00 A. M., 1 00, *3.00 and *6.45 

| . M. _. leave Beverly 9.00 A. M., 3.00, 4.00 and 

 P 


p 


* Does not stop at Baker’s Island. + Does not stop 
at Marblehead. + Does not go to Beverly. 


| Band Concerts, Fish Dinners, Boating, 
Fishing, Bowling, etc. 

Boston to Lynn, 15 cents; children, 10 

Pasa trip tickets, 25 cents; children, 15 = Wg 
ated «tip icketd is cents; children, sence see 

nd trip tickets, 45 cents; » 3 cents, 

Rgpecial Fates for parties upon application a a 
BOSTON, BEVERLY AND SALEM 8.8.CO, 
W.A. McCrillis, General Manager.@ 


—————EE 


care for health and for individual needs. | 


LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
Latest Books, 


ALL-OVER-THE-WORLD LIBRARY 
Second Series. 


Up and Down the Nile 
By O.tver Optic. Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 


The exploration of such a country as Es ypt, with 
its delicious climate, its rainiess skies, ite extraordl- 
Bary testimonials of ancient grandeur revealing the 
artistic taste, the astunishing mechanical skill, and 
the wonderful patience, perseverance and sist- 
ency in overcoming almost incredible difficulties 
that existed thousands «+f yeas ego, would seem to 
furnish abundapt interest ever for young readers 
witbout the stimulant of the story. But to make the 
a aad with Oliver Optic aud his hero is indeea a 


| 





About Mushrooms 


A Guide to the Study of Esculent and Poison- 
ous Fungi, by Junius A. Patmur. 8vo, 
cloth, $2.00. 


This is a work of much practical value to the gen- 
eral public and as well as to the medical fraternity. 
The researches of the author, in this | ne, extend 
over a period of twenty years and the results of 
much careful study and personal observation are 
here given as tu the food qualities of mushrooms. 


The Special Kinesiology of 
Educational Gymnastics 


By Baron Nits Posse, M. G., Director 
Posse Gymnasium, Boston. With two hun- 
dred and sixty-seven illustrations and an 
analytical chart. Price $3.00. 


The previous edition of Baron Posee’s Swedish 
System of Educational Gymnasts baving been 
exhausted +nd a new edition demanded, the author 
hes taken the oppurtunity to con pletely revise and 
enlarge it, making it the met cs m plete and practi- 
cal treatice on Educational Gym: astics in the En 


lish language. Maen ‘ 


tables of exercises bave been 
added, togetb r with an analyticel chart of the sys- 
tem, w hich will be of great valve to all students and 
teachers. Size of cbart, 18x22 inches. 


A Modern Magdalene 


A Novel by Vinna Woops. Cloth, $1.25. 

The chief object of the sutbor in writing this 
story is to show the prest injustice of society toward 
women; the social ostracem tbat drives many 
unfortunate women of really noble qualities to a 
life of hopeless degradation. It is a very strongly 
written story. snd wil! take an enviable place 
among successful works of fiction, 


Revised Edition and Enlarged. 
Matter, Ether and Motion 


The Factors and Re!ations of Physical Scienee 
by Prof. A. E. DoLBgar, author of ‘The Tele 
phone,”’ ‘The Art of Projecting,” etc. Cloth, 
illustrated, price $2.00. 


Beginning with Matter, Etter, Motion and Energy, 
the author shows bow they are involved in heat, 
light, electrictiy, » bemistiy end lite; and, in lan- 
guage free from technics! terms, presents a treatise 
wrich should be read by ali interested in physics. 
There ere new phenc mena, new explanations and 
new conclusions. The n+ w chapters of the book give 
to it much additions) value ena interest, as in them 
the author shows how Eu rey is involved in such 
phenomena 4s are presented in Spiritual Seances, 
and points out that such } henomena all employ 
Physical Energy in such a wey as to bec'early emen- 
ap @ to pbysical laws. He does not deny that such 
phenomena occur, be even acmits that they some- 
t mes may. 





Our descriptive catalogue of more than 1,000 vol 
umes sent tO any address upon application. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 
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CONCORD, MASS., 


THE HOME OF 


Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott and Thoreau, 
In this historic town tourists and visitors can 


“TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to ail 
points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection. 





BOSTON 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


Massachusetts and Westland Avenues, 
BACK BAY. 


Large brick edifice divided into sections 
for the storage of household effects, and 
vaults for the security of silverware and 
valuables. 

Separate rooms of different sizes, with 
locked doors, or accommodations in open 
storage for carriages and other articles. 

Large hall for pianos, pictures and 
works of art. 

Single and double compartments for 
trunks and small cases. 

Warehouse receipts given and furniture 
packed for transportation when required. 


For inspection of facilities offered, and 


| rates, apply at Office, Westland Avenue. 


F. W. LINCOLN, General Manager. 
Telephone No. 268 Tremont. 
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The Woman's Journal. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paperis taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularlyfrom 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








SOUTH DAKOTA SUFFRAGE CONVENTION: 


The South Dakota Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion is called to meet in convention on Sept. 8, 
at Aberdeen. A good program is being pre- 
pared, first-class speakers are to be present, 
and an enjoyable and successful meeting is 
anticipated. Mrs. M. A. GrogsBEck. 

Watertown, 8. D., Aug. 16, 1894. 
=~ 


WOMAN’S DAY AT WORCESTER. 


The New England Agricultural Society 
opens its annual fair this year with 
‘‘Woman’s Day,” on Tuesday, Sept. 4. 
It is the third year of this celebration, 
which has proved, hitherto, so successful 
that the managers have made it a perma- 
nent feature. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Miss Elizabeth U. Yates, Mrs. Mary Sar- 
gent Hopkins, and Henry B. Blackwell 
have promised to speak. Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore has been invited, and it is 
hoped, will be present. 

Let Massachusetts suffragists turn out 
in force. It is a rare chance to meet each 
other and the general public. All the 
railroads give reduced fares, and the Fair 
will provide greater attractions than in 
any previous year, in exhibits and enter- 
tainments. Electric cars run from the 
railroad station in Worcester to the Fair 
Grounds every two minutes. 

———~Oor— 

DUTY OF NEW YORK SUFFRAGISTS, 


A great outrage has just been perpe- 
trated in the New York Constitutional Con- 
vention—the greatest possible outrage 
upon the principle of representative gov- 
ernment—a practical denial of the sacred 
right of petition, which, even under des- 
potic governments, is regarded as sacred. 

Six hundred and twenty-five thousand 
citizens of New York (about one-half as 
many as usually vote in the State elec- 
tion) have petitioned for woman suffrage ; 
only 15,000 have petitioned against it. 
No such body of citizens ever before ap- 
pealed to a constitutional convention. 
With rare moderation and sagacity, the 
suffrage leaders of the convention limited 
themselves to a proposal that the ques- 
tion should be separately submitted to 
the male voters. But by a vote of 97 to 
60 the proposal was rejected, a majority 
of the Democratic delegates voting to 
submit the question, two-thirds of the 
Republicans voting against it. A change of 
only 19 votes would have submitted 
woman suffrage to the voters. 

This action was so clearly the duty of 
the convention under the circumstances 
that even The Outlook, which had origi 
nated the remonstrance, said, editorially” 
that it ought to bave been granted’ 
Its defeat was directly due to the presi. 
dent of the convention, Hon. Joseph H. 
Choate, previously an avowed woman 
suftragist, and elected to preside over the 
convention on that understanding. In 
violation of equity and courtesy and 
parliamentary usage, Mr. Choate made up 
a suffrage committee almost entirely of 
known opponents of woman suffrage, for 
the purpose of securing an adverse re- 
port, and then, from first to last, he used 
his influence as presiding officer remorse- 

essly against it. 

George William Curtis said, in 1870: 

By its very nature, the progress of this 
reform will differ from every other polit- 
ical movement. Behind every demand 
for the enlargement of the suffrage 
hitherto there was always a threat. It 
involved possible anarchy and blood. 
When the question agitated England, in 
1832, Sir William Napier said that the 
country quivered on the verge of civil 

war. The voice of the disfranchised 
class was muttering thunder around the 
horizon, and by the lightning of its eyes 
the British statesmen read the necessity 
of speedy action. But this reform hides 
no menace. It lies wholly in the sphere 
of reason. 

In the case of women, the threat must, 
in the nature of the case, be a political 
one. Women, even without the ballot, 
have immense political power, if they 
choose to exert it. They cannot be spurned 
and betrayed with impunity. In the 
present emergency an example is needed. 
Let it be promptly and effectually applied 
in the case of a recreant suffragist. 
Mr. Choate is seeking the Republican 
nomination for governor. That fact may 
explain his change of front on the suffrage 
question. It was probably a bid for the 
support of the baser elements of his party. 
« Now let him te defeated by the efforts 
of the 625,000 citizens whuse petition he 
has_defeated. They can prevent his 





nated, they can defeat him at the polls. 
This is not a question of woman suf- 
frage, but of the right of petition; not a 
question of party, but of principle. Mr. 
Choate has proved himself an enemy of 
representative government. Let the suf- 
fragists of New York remand him to life- 
long obscurity. It will be an object-les- 
son which will do more for the cause than 
a million petitioners. H. B. B. 
iota 


EDUCATED VOTERS NEEDED. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

There is a growing feeling among 
thoughtful people that the thousands of 
uneducated foreigners landing every day 
on our shores should not so soon be ad- 
mitted to the governing power of this 
country. The law says they must be 
naturalized first, and be here a certain 
length of time; but who keeps the record 
of their arrival and the prescribed time 
from the steerage to the polls? 

In a heated election, politicians care 
more for party success than for the wel- 
fare of the State, and then the ‘‘interested 
vote” buys up the ‘‘ignorant vote.” I 
think we should have at least a qualifica- 
tion of reading and writing and ability 
to understand the English language. 
This would help to make our people 
homogeneous, and, as it would take most 
foreigners at least two years to accom- 
plish this, we should be sure that they had 
been in the country long enough to know 
something of the spirit of its institutions. 
There are many good reasons why we 
should have an educational qualification. 
1. It would limit the foreiga vote. 

2. It would decrease the ignorant 
native vote by stimulating the rising gen- 
eration to learning. Children in the 
street would say to each other: ‘You 
better go to school if you hope to vote 
when you are twenty-one.” 

3. It would dignify the right of suf- 
frage in the eyes of our people to know 
that some preparation was necessary for 
the exercise of so important a duty. 

An attainable qualification in no way 
conflicts with our popular theory of ‘‘uai- 
versal suffrage,’”’ of ‘‘suffrage a natural 
right.” On the same principle that we say 
& man must be twenty-one for a legal 
voter, 80 we may say he must read and 
write the English language with ease and 
understanding. 

We carmnot take the right from those 
who already exercise it; but we can say 
that, after 1898, no one shall be permitted 
to vote unless he can read and write the 
English language. 

One of the most patent objections to 
woman suffrage is the added ignorant and 
depraved vote that would still further 
corrupt and embarrass the administration 
of our Government. Thus we are de- 
prived of the influence of educated, virtu- 
ous, law-abiding women in our public 
affairs for fear of the ignorance of the 
masses. Several of the women who en- 
rolled themselves as remonstrants in our 
late campaign in New York said they 
would favor educated woman suffrage, 
but they thought our ignorant vote was 
already far too large for the safety and 
stability of our Government. 

The intelligent, organized laboring men 
were hampered in the recent strikes by 
the violent, unreasoning, ignorant voters, 
whose folly they could not control. 

It is the interest of the educated work- 
ing-men, as it is of the women, that this 
ignorant, worthless class of voters should 
be speedily diminished. With free schools 
and compulsory education, there is no 
excuse in this country for ignorance of 
the elements of learning. 

On this point the senior editor of the 
WOMAN’s JOURNAL, in a recent editorial, 
said: 

The recent serious disturbances through- 
out the West by large bodies of ignorant 
voters have intensified the very general 
feeling that suffrage should have certain 
reasonable limitations of personal charac- 
ter and intelligence. To reform politics 
we must reform the constituency. To 
recall a vested right is impossible, but to 
double the vote by admitting all women 
seems to many another e step in a wrong 
direction. Why not extend suffrage to 
responsible, intelligent women only, on 
reasonable qualifications of personal fit- 
ness, and thus elevate the body politic? 
The admission of a new class offers a 
golden opportunity. 

In a speech at South Framingham, 
Rev. Charles G. Ames recently said: 


Call a halt on unconditional cheap suf- 
frage! Let me suggesta plan: From and 
after Jan. 1, 1901, let all new applicants 
for registration as voters pass an exami- 
nation. Let those who can discriminate 
between the executive, legislative and 
jadicial branches of government, men or 
women, be admitted, and let all uthers be 
excluded. We can no longer afford to 
include all masculine ignorance and ex- 
clude all feminine intelligence. Have a 
moderate qualification, easily ascertained, 
for all qualified citizens to enter, and no 
others. Take suffrage from no one who 
now has it, but enter the new century 
with a new set of books. ‘Strike for 
that which ought to be; God will bless 
the blows!” 





ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 


nomination if they will. And, if nomi- ; 


ASK FOR QUALIFIED WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


ROCKPORT, Mass., AuG. 15, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


Will you give me room to express my 
gratitude to Mr. Blackwell for his ‘*Ap- 
peal to the New York Constitutional 
Convention?’ It seems to me in some 
respects the best contribution that has 
been made to the suffrage discussion, be- 
cause it makes the most practical and 
helpful suggestions. 

In the early days of the woman suffrage 
agitation it made very little difference 
what form of suffrage was urged by its 
advocates, one being as ridiculous and 
repugnant to the general public as an- 
other. But since then, our opponents 
have come to argue upon its practical 
bearings, and, moreover, the best inter- 
ests of our country have suffered so much 
from corruption in politics that we need 
not wonder if, in New York, where there 
is far less check upon ignorance and 
fraud than in Massachusetts, the Con- 
vention should be unwilling simply to 
strike out the word ‘'male” from the 
constitution. I have been wondering all 
summer why the leaders of the movement 
did not frame their petitions with the 
provisions suggested by Mr. Blackwell. 

Even herein Massachusetts, where the 
ballot is so much better guarded than in 
New York, the law permits a man to go 
straight from prison to the polls, and 
there is no system of registration strict 
enough to prevent paupers from voting 
if they choose; while the illegal voting 
in Ward 17, Boston, last fall, shows how 
easy it is to evade even the insufficient 
safeguards of the ballot. Why should 
we repeat, with women, the mistake that 
has been made with regard tomen? The 
most formidable, because the most rea- 
sonable opposition to our cause would 
cease if we framed our petitions so as 
to exclude women, who, within a certain 
period, say two or three years, had been 
in any prison or house of correction, or 
had received aid from the city or State 
other than medical aid. Some persons 
object to these restrictions on the ground 
that if women vote at all it must be on 
the same terms as men. This seems 
very much like saying that if one child 
has eaten something that disagrees with 
him, all the others must eat the same 
thing or else go hungry. 

Another objection sometimes made is 
that it will humiliate those women who 
are excluded and keep them down in the 
social scale. In my opinion it would be 
a great blessing to the worthy poor, be- 
cause it would furnish them with an in- 
centive to thrifc and honesty. Human 
nature is so weak, andit is so much easier 
to be taken care of than to take care of 
one’s self,that it is not strange that a tem- 
porary illness or misfortune so often 
leads to permanent pauperism and dete- 
rioration of character. I worked for eight 
or ten years in the Associated Charities, 
and there was nothing that I so much 
longed to give my poor people as some 
motive strong enough to make them try 
their best to help themselves—such as the 
fear of losing their vote might have been 
to some of the better ones among them. 
But I cannot recall a single one who was 
willing to take nearly as much trouble to 
find work for herself as I did to find it 
for her, and very often they refused to do 
it when found, while they rarely showed 
much regard for economy as long as they 
could get something without working for 
it. It is not worth while to give such 
people the ballot. They do not value it 
except as a salable article. 

Mary WARE ALLEN. 
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THE PRESS ON THE N. Y. CONVENTION. 


The Chicago Advance says: 


Woman suffrage has been finally dis- 
posed of by the New York Constitutional 
Convention, after months of exciting dis- 
cussion not only in New York but 
throughout the country. The report of 
the committee against the proposed suf- 
frage amendment was adopted by a vote 
of 97 to 58. This amendment was offered 
by Gideon J. Tucker, of New York City, 
and provided for submitting to the people, 
as a separate question, whether a woman 
suffrage amendment should be voted on 
in 1895. Perhaps as noteworthy as any- 
thing is the large negative vote cast. 
That in one of the old and conservative 
States, in one of its most eminent and 
representative bodies, more than one- 
third of the delegates should declare 
themselves in favor of so radical a change, 
a change which but a few years ago re- 
ceived little but contempt and ridicule, 
speaks much for the growth of sentiment 
in its favor. We would not venture to 
prophesy whether this growth is of the 
permanent or only ephemeral kind; but 
so far as the result in New York goes, 
the omen is one of hope rather than dis- 
appointment for the woman suffragists. 


The Boston Pilot (Irish Catholic) says: 

The New York Constitutional Conven- 
tion, on Aug. 15, rejected, by a vote of 97 
to 58, a proposition to submit the ques- 
tion of woman suffrage to popular vote. 
The conservative, thoughtful women of 
New York had pronouuced emphatically 








against the measure, which gained noth- 
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ing by having been suddenly ‘‘indorsed”’ 
by some fashionable butterflies eager to 
amuse themselves with any fad, from 
slumming to suffrage. When the wise 
and womanly women of America wish for 
the privilege of voting they will get it, 
but the advantage taken of mvnicipal suf- 
frage by women of the other kind has not 
tended, wherever it has been tried, to 
make an extension of the ‘‘right” popular 
or possible. 


The New York Outlook says: 


The New York Constitutional Conven- 
tion, by a vote of 97 to 58, has refused 
to permit the submission of the ques- 
tion of woman suffrage to the voters of 
the State. It was suggested in the con- 
vention that the size of this majority was 
due to party policy on the part of the 
Republicans. The suggestion is plausible, 
as nearly all the Republicans voted against 
submission, although the Republican 
counties are, in the main, the strongholds 
of woman suffrage. Yet even this sug- 
gestion that party policy influenced the 
vote is an indirect admission that the 
convention felt that woman suffrage was 
opposed by a great majority of the women 
and men of the State. We say women 
and men, because, upon the question, com- 
paratively few men would oppose the ex- 
tension of women’s duties if they felt 
that a majority of the best women desired 
it. We believed that the petitions in 
favor of woman suffrage were so widely 
signed as to demand the separate submis- 
sion of the question to the Constitution- 
making body—that is, the voters them- 
selves. Yet the majority against even 
this proposition confirms usin the opinion 
that the right sphere for the suffrage agi- 
tation is not the besieging of Legislatures, 
but the awakening, in the majority of 
women, of such political interest as shall 
lead them to desire to go to the polls, 
whereas now they shrink from it. 





APPEAL TO TEXAS DEMOCRATS, 


DALLAS, TEXAS, AUG., 24, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Following are a memorial and resolu- 
tions presented to the Texas Democratic 
Convention, held in Dallas on Aug. 14, 
1894, 

To the Democratic Party of Texas, in Convention 
Assembled: 

You have always been the party of the 
people. You have, time and again, in no 
uncertain tones, declared the following 
principles to be the basis and ground- 
work of your party organizations : 

1. Equal Rights to all and special 
privileges to none. 

2. A government by the people, for the 
people, and of the people. 

3. All just powers of government are 
derived from the consent of the governed. 

We come to you believing you to be 
consistent and loyal to principle, and ask 
you to insert in your platform a plank 
demanding the repeal of all laws and acts 
that disfranchise any one on account of 
sex. 

We appeal to your sense of honor and 
justice for our rights. 

(Signed) Mrs. E. L. Fry, 

Chairman Central Com. 

Mrs. D. E. SMITH, 
Central Com. 

Mrs. L. A. CRAIG, 
Pres. Dallas EB. R. Club. 

Mrs. ANNIE E. SMYTHE, 

Press Correspondent for Dallas and State. 

Mrs. L. A. Craig, president of the Dal- 
las Club, was allowed to address the 
convention, which numbered at least 
10,000. She, with myself, attended the 
convention every day, and did consider- 
able talking and interviewing among the 
the delegates. ANNIE E. SMYTHE. 
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NEW SUFFRAGE. SONGS. 


SALINA, KAN., AUG. 26, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

Mrs. N. L. Castle, Burlington, Kansas, 
has written two excellent suffrage songs 
and set them to pretty music, and pub- 
lished them with the notes. One is en- 
titled ‘‘An Appeal to Uncle Sam,” and 
sells at ten cents; the other is ‘‘The Yel- 
low Ribbon,’’ price, twelve cents. Mrs. 
Castle will promptly fill orders sent her 
for these songs, and will donate the 
money received for them to the Campaign 
Fund, so that here is a double gain to 
the cause. Send on your orders for these 
songs. LAURA M. JOHNS, 


Chairman Amendment Campaign Com. 
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MARCHING FORWARD IN 80UTH 
DAKOTA. 


ABERDEEN, 8. D., AUG. 29, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

South Dakota sends few reports, yet 
she is steadily marching forward. One 
of the most signal victories of the year is 
the indorsement of equal suffrage by the 
People’s party of this State. 

Mrs. Anna Simmons was granted an 
opportunity to present the cause in open 
convention, and at the close of her splen- 
did address the suffrage resolution car- 
ried almost unanimously. Men swung 
their hats and cheered, and there was 
scarely a dry eye in the convention of five 
hundred delegates. 

The Prohibition party, ever true to 
woman and the home, indorsed equal 








suffrage as usual, and we hope other par- 
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ties may be as brave. Among the enjoy- 
able features of the Lake Madison Chau. 
tauqua were a fine address on ‘‘Woman’s 
Work at the World’s Fair,” by Mrs. Helen 
M. Barker, and Dr. Haucher’s lecture on 
“Our Daughters.” 

A vote will be taken at the coming elec. 
tion in November, whether or not women 
shall be granted full school suffrage, she 
having partial school suffrage at present, 
The outlook for the passage of this pro. 
posed amendment to the constitution is 
most flattering. Slowly, but surely, the 
door is swinging open, and woman will, 
ere long, take her rightful place, man’s 
equal in all things, yet unlike, as God de- 
signed that they should be. 

The State Convention of the Equal 
Suffrage Association will meet in Aber. 
deen early in September. 

Emma A. CRANMER, 
President S. D. W. C. T. U. 
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KING’S HOUSEHOLD BIBLE READERS. 


SALEM, N. J., AUG. 29, 1894, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

This organization was formed in 1885 
by Rev. Edwin H. Bronson for the pur- 
pose of bringing many, not so engaged, 
into thoughtful, daily contact with the 
best of books. His work was greatly 
blessed, and many thousands of people 
received the benefit of his plan. He lived 
to conduct the first class through the 
four years’ course, and then was called 
home. 

Since that time the work has been con- 
ducted by his wife, the plan being the 
same, with few changes in detail. A new 
class forms on Oct. 1 of each year. All 
are invited to join. Although new mem- 
bers are received at any time, every 
one will see the advantage of beginning 
early. For further particulars, address 

Mrs. E. H. Bronson, Salem. N. J. 
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BUSINESS WOMEN’S DRESS. 





The proper dress for business women’s 
wear has caused much discussion. That 
women who are engaged in business 
should object to a regulation costume is 
natural enough, as few of them would 
care to be labelled typewriter, shop girl, 
ete. 

A man’s every-day suit, whether he is a 
millionaire or a clerk, is built on the same 
pattern, the sole difference being the 
superiority of make and material in the 
former. For wear, style and comfort, 
the man’s dress is scarcely susceptible of 
improvement, while, alas! that of the 
woman leaves much to be desired. The 
toilets of the butterflies of fashion are 
lovely, and well suited to women who are 
born to or achieve the purple. 

The trouble is that working-women 
slavishly copy, as nearly as possible, the 
toilets of their more fortunate sisters, 
and, in consequence, are badly dressed 
for callings that take them out in all 
weather, and necessitate stooping over 
desks or reaching up to high shelves, as 
is the case with shop women. 

There is no necessity for business women 
to make themselves conspicuous by 4 
peculiar style of dress, but in many cases 
they are simply ridiculous in cheap gowns 
of conspicuous color and cut, which have 
no affinity for the desk or the counter. 

In London and Paris all of the female 
employees in shops wear black cashmere 
or silk gowns, the latter in the high-elass 
establishments ; these gowns are furnished 
by the firm. In America it is fast becom- 
ing the custom for the women in the 
better class of shops to wear black dresses, 
with neatly starched linen collars or 
cuffs. However, the cut of their gar- 
ments is often poorly adapted to their 
callings. If fashionable women adopt 
skirts which touch or drag on the pave- 
ment, the woman who works for her daily 
bread does the same, not taking into ac- 
count the fact that, rain or shine, she 
must be on the street, climbing up dirty 
elevated stairways and not over-clean 
ones of office buildings. The consequence 
is torn facings, worn bindings, and a gen- 
eral untidiness which is anything but 
attractive. 

The working woman should choose the 
fashion of her clothes with discretion. 
Firstly, the material should be of wool, 
not of too heavy a texture, but soft, 
warm, and of black or some dark color. 
The tailor-made costume, simply stitched 
or finished with braid, is by far the best, 
as it is compact, neat and lasting. Serge- 
diagonal or cashmere wears best. The 
skirt should be of medium width, neither 
too tight nor wide enough to flap around 
the feet in walking. The waist should be 
made with a medium or short coat, either 
closed at the throat or opening over 4 
white chemisette. Either style seldom 
goes out of fashion. 

For those who desire comfort and free 
dom the blouse waist is best; the corset 
loosely adjusted. A pretty blouse may 
be made of the same material as the dress, 
or, if left over, of another color, the 
blouse being an ecconomical invention 
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The linen, if any is worn, should be irre- 
proachable. 

A great consideration is the outside 
wrap, which, if it is long, will cover 
many defects; in these days, when short 
capes and coats are in fashion, long 
wraps of good style are rather difficult to 
obtain. The long English coats and new- 
markets are never entirely out of style, 
and are made of warm material not easily 
defaced. A good waterproof should not 
be omitted; English mackintoshes are 
the best, as, being of wool, coated with 
rubber, they appear the same as any other 
cloaking material. 

The hat may be a stylish one of felt, 
but devoid of plumes or aught that would 
be affected by the rain; good thick shoes, 
well made and with medium heels, should 
be chosen. 

In short, the woman who wishes to be 
economical, healthy and comfortable, 
should eschew all marked and conse- 
quently passing fashions. One well made 
dress a season will be sufficient for wear 
in good weather. On rainy days last 
winter’s costume can be used. Thus, 
with a little care and forethought, the 
business woman will always be neatly 
and becomingly attired. — Domestic 
Monthly. 
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WOMAN’S COUNCIL BAY VIEW SUMMER 
SCHOOL. 


Bay VIEW, MicH., AUG. 18, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Summer schools have cropped up all 
over the land, and the day is nearing 
when summer rest will be a thing of the 
past. In the meantime, there are many 
good things to be said for the summer 
school, notin its application to teachers 
already worn out with work, but to the 
numbers who come in from remote dis- 
tricts and carry away new thoughts and 
hopes. Chautauqua we know, and other 
Chautauquas, but this far western one 
stands quite apart. What is it like and 
what does it do? 

To find the place one must look at the 
upper extremity of the northern penin- 
sula of Michigan. It is within an hour 
of Mackinaw, and the ‘‘soo.”” The pri- 
meval woods still stand, through which, 
two hundred years and more ago, Pére 
Marquette made his way over the old 
trail still bearing his name. It is trodden 
deep by the feet of Indians and half- 
bloods, the coureurs du bois, on their 
way from trading post to trading post. 
Once here, by boat or rail, one finds a 
different atmosphere from that of any 
other summer school. A season at Chau- 
tauqua allows your correspondent the 
right of comparison, and the points in 
favor of Bay View are easily summed 
up. The eastern Chautauqua has more 
money, more rules, more sect, more rigid- 
ity in methods. Bay View is poor. It 
keeps in some points the traditions of the 
Methodist camp-meeting. Its rates of 
payment are low; its sanitation still in 
its infancy; its water supply defective; 
its administration more or less inco- 
herent. 

Against these rather damaging facts 
may be arrayed certain supreme advan- 
tages: A sandy soil, so deep that the 
limestone bottom has not yet been 
reached by the deposit of sewage, mak- 
ing delay in sanitary action less serious. 
And, day by day, the winds sweep 
through, fresh from the north and the 
great lake beyond, or sweet with breath 
of pine from south and west. And, 
day by day, tramping over every foot 
of working ground, goes the tallest 
man in Michigan. For nine months in the 
year he is John Hall of Fiint; for three 
months, John Hall of Bay View, watch- 
ing the growth of the baby he has nursed, 
and learning, by various blunders and 
many successes, how not to do some 
things and how to clinch the well-doing 
of others. Another year, he affirms, will 
see proper sanitation, a full water supply, 
and all the other needed reforms. In the 
meantime, John Hall does the work of 
several men, and is quite as likely to be 
found carrying packages of salt mack- 
erel and crackers to some “remote, un- 
friended, melancholy” cottager, as en- 
gaged in his legitimate business. Only 
one method of finding him proves prac- 
tical. Sit down anywhere, and event- 
ually he passes. 

I should like to give detail as to the 
work, which is admirable, but my per- 
sonal interest lies in the Woman’s Coun- 
cil just ended, and mauaged in the sim- 
plest yet most efficient manner by Mrs. 
Irma T. Jones, an officer of the Woman’s 
Club of Lansing, Mich. Comfortable and 
motherly in look and bearing, it was sur- 
prising to note the keen good sense and 
power of characterization she displayed, 
while, as a leader, she proved full of tact 
and resources. The time allowed was 
exceedingly short, but in the one hour 
daily of the ten days not only were 
various papers read treating of phases of 
woman’s work and life, but discussions, in 
which all had share, emphasized special 








points and were fulland free. An atmos- 
phere of huge good-will prevailed. Mrs. 
Mary Lowe Dickinson, Mrs. Charles Hen- 
rotin, Mrs. Thompson, and Mrs. Lucy 
Leggett, of Washington, were among 
the speakers, your correspondent in- 
cluded. 

As to the suffrage feeling and interest, 
any reference to it brought instant ap- 
plause, and it was made the pivot of 
many things still to be done. The majority 
favored it; the minority were not quite 
certain, but not antagonistic, and the men, 
so far as I know, were its enthusiastic 
supporters. The ten days deepened the 
sense of fellowship, and another year 
there will be a longer story to tell. The 
Council is to be permanent, and its edu- 
cational value can hardly be overesti- 
mated. 

The WOMAN’S JOURNAL was there, 
and a welcome visitor, nor can anything 
else quite take its place. The spirit of its 
beautiful most honored founder breathes 
through it still, and we know that her 
successors are of one mind and work to 
one end. Greeting from this distant out- 
post, and all good-will, and may another 
year find even heartier advocates of the 
suffrage movement than the present one. 

Cordially yours, 
HELEN CAMPBELL. 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA FRANCHISE 
DEPARTMENT. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., AUG. 15, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

I have just returned from the W. C. 
T. U. annual ‘‘School of Methods” at 
Long Beach. There I was appointed 
State Superintendent of Franchise for 
Southern California. I have accepted, 
with a determination to create a ‘‘fran- 
chise department” in every union in my 
territory. We are arranging to organize 
a Woman Suffrage Club on Boyle Heights 
this week. 

The W. C. T. U. Convention above men- 
tioned was a bona Jide suftrage demonstra- 
tion. The Contest was one of the most 
profitable meetings for the cause I ever 
attended. After it was decided, we called 
for a vote of the audience. First, every 
woman who believed in suffrage was 
asked to stand; every woman rose, so the 
negative was not asked. Then every man 
in favor was asked to stand; a large 
majority stood. When the negative was 
called, one man only rose. He was in- 
vited to the platform to state his reasons, 
but he did not respond. Several of our 
best men spoke for it, including Mr. 
Denio, the delegate to the Republican 
State Convention, who worked hard for 
our woman suffrage plank. Long Beach 
is hishome. The two ladies who won in 
the contest are quite old (it was an “‘old 
woman’s”’ contest), one being over three 
score and ten. 

When I began this I did not intend to 
write a letter. Very truly, 

ALICE M. McComas. 
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THE MOTHER’S CLUB OF MILWAUKEE. 





The Mother’s Club of Milwaukee, Wis., 
was organized about eight years ago. Its 
purpose is the study of the child in all 
his phases, physical, mental and moral. 


The first department of child life was 
comparatively exhausted very soon. 
Bathing, diet, hygienic living were 
studied and comprehended, and in about 
a year the club passed from a discussion 
of the physical welfare of the child to a 
consideration of his mental being, and 
the members dived down among educa- 
tional problems, taking as the basis of 
their work Bain’s ‘Education’ and 
Spencer’s work on education. In this 
connection the local schools came under 
inspection and criticism, and the Woman’s 
School Alliance was born to a distinctive 
work. About this time, too, the Mother’s 
Club became interested in the Froebelian 
theories of child-culture, and engaged 
Miss Elizabeth Harrison, of the Chicago 
kindergartens, to give a course of lectures 
before it and its friends. From Froebel to 
physiology was not a very long step, and 
when the club took up that absorbing 
study many of the puzzling moral ques 
tions that mothers have to settle were 
discussed at the meetings. The theories 
of James, Spencer and Sully were studied, 
and when the club became deeply inter- 
ested in the many problems of heredity, 
Dr. Birge, of the State University, came 
to town and lectured before it, the fathers 
being asked to come in and listen on that 
occassion. Child-study has been begun, 
and by the most competent of persons— 
the mothers. 


This whole outcry of ‘‘one vote, one 
sword,” is founded on a fallacy. The 
barbarous tribes that were wont to put 
women in the van as fighters have all 
died out. By the process of natural se- 
lection the mothers, who are makers of 
men, have been guarded in time of war 
by all nations that were fit to survive. 
The women have a greater réle than that 
ot fighting; they are the fountain of the 
race, at which it recruits its losses, per- 
petuates its hopes, and conserves the re- 
sults of victories already gained.— Frances 
E. Willard. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Franchise Department of the IIli- 
nois W. C. T. U. will hereafter conduct a 
Ww.c.T. U. column in the Illinois Suf 
fragist. 

Cattaraugus county, N. Y., has two 
women who are regularly ordained Con- 
gregational ministers—Mrs. Woodruff, 
of Little Valley, and Mrs. Howland, of 
Napoli. They frequently exchange pul- 
pits. 


Mme. Casimir-Perier has contributed 
10,000 francs to the national subscription 
started by the women of France to found 
a philanthropic establishment in memory 
of President Carnot, and for it funds are 
being rapidly received. 


That part of Ohio known as ‘‘The Fire- 
lands,” comprising the west half million 
acres of the Western Reserve, has a his- 
tory peculiar to itself; and the Firelands 
Society is next to the oldest historical 
association in Ohio. 


Mrs. Hodgson Burnett has been cabled 
for to return at once from Europe on ac- 
count of the dangerous illness of her son 
Vivian, who is at his parents’ residence 
in Washington. Mr. Vivian Burnett re- 
cently passed the necessary examination 
to enter Harvard, and is an unusually 
bright young man. 


In Milwaukee, Wis., the war against 
married women as teachers in the public 
schools is on again. A strong effort is 
being made to have the School Board 
adopt regulations against employing 
such. One of the city’s papers observes, 
editorially, that the teacher in love should 
more sensibly be disbarred, and the 
writer commits himself fearlessly, as an 
indifferent Benedict, with the statement 
that ‘‘the teacher in love is far less capa- 
ble of teaching school than the one who 
has passed that stage.”’ 


_ Rev. Edward Everett Hale was at the 
New York Chautauqua Assembly last 
week, and gave the ‘‘Recognition Day” 
address. In a speech at the evening rally 
he said that Harriet Monroe’s ode, read 
at the opening of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, lacked but little of making 
her the most famous woman of our time. 
It was too long and too good; it went 
over the heads of too many people. Of 
Mary Lathbury, Chautauqua’s poet, he 
said: ‘‘Her chance of having a name some 
200 years hence, is better than that of any 
writer in America to-day.” 


A New York woman t ells the following 
little incident: ‘I was at a woman suf- 
frage parlor meeting,” she said, ‘‘and I 
saw one of the most charming society 
women in town among the guests. She 
always seemed to me as if she ought to 
be kept in a glass case, she was s0 ex- 
quisite and refined. After the meeting 
was over, I said to her: ‘How do you hap- 
pen to be here?’ ‘Well,’ she said, ‘I’ll 
tell you. Last fall I talked with fifteen 
men of my acquaintance, urging them to 
stay in town to vote at the election. Not 
one of them did, and I came to the con- 
clusion that if the respectable men 
wouldn’t vote, the respectable women 
ought to.’” 


The Concord Woman’s Club, of which 
Mrs. Streeter is the efficient president, is 
the only club in New Hampshire belong- 
ing to the general federation. The club 
was organized in April, 1893, and joined 
the federation soon after. ‘This pioneer 
in the club movement of New Hampshire 
began its career with only twenty-seven 
charter members, yet before the first 
month had elapsed, the constitutional 
limit of seventy-five active members had 
been reached, and the waiting list began. 
Concord has always been a city of clubs, 
possessing, we believe, no less than seven 
Shakespeare clubs, besides four or five 
classes for the study of history and lit- 
erature, a flourishing Ramabai Circle, 
various small social clubs, and one or two 
church organizations devoted to study. 


The WoMAN’s JO URNAL this weok con- 
tains: The Duty of New York Suffrag- 
ists, Educated Voters Needed, Ask for 
Qualified Woman Suffrage, From Kansas 
Headquarters, Lucy Stone’s Birthday 
Memorial at Chicago, Another Birthday 
Meeting in Freeport, Business Woman's 
Dress, Woman’s Council at Bay View, 
Woman’s Day at Lily Dale, Mother’s 
Club of Milwaukee, The Ella Reed Home, 
Appeal to Texas Democrats, Women Stu- 
dents in Europe and America, New Suf- 
frage Songs, King’s Household Bible 
Readers, Marching Forward in South 
Dakota, Movement in Many Nationalities, 
The Press on the N. Y. Convention, 
Woman Suffrage in France, Woman Phy- 
sicians, Another Woman Steamboat Cap- 
tain, A Heap Too Narrow, What Women 
Are Doing, Humorous Anecdotes, Notes 
and News, Poems, The Country Week of 
Job and Joggins, The Bryant Celebra- 
tion, Record of a Woman Candidate, A 
Woman Book-Broker, Southern Women, 





TOKOLOCY. 
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A complete ladies’ guide in health and disease, written by Axice B. Stocxuam, M. D., 
in practice over twenty-five years. Prepaid, $2.75. Sample pages free. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 275 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Best Terms to Agents. 


Mrs. J. M. B. writes: I cannot thank God enough 
for Tokology; »y somowene it I cured myself of 
local troubles of the worst kind, and dyspepsia of 
seven years standing. 

A lacy agent who commenced her first work as a 


cCanvasser for Tokology, in 1887, and bas sold sev- 
eral bundred copies, writes: | love Toko'ogy and 
am delighted to be in itsservice. I mean to sell 50 

this year. I can sell just as well in the same terr 1. 
tory where it has been gone over. 








Gossip and Gleanings, etc., etc. Each 
number of this paper is worth a year’s 
subscription. 





THE torture of dyspepsia and sick head- 
ache, the agonizing itching and pain of 
salt rheum, are removed by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 


The Fittz Cure. 


A Sure Remedy for Alcoholism. 
Home Treatment. No Publicity. 
No Loss of Time. 

Indorsed by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Massachusetts Total 
Abstinence Society. 

Every patient is enthusiastic in 
reference to the efficacy of the 
Cure. 

Consultations and correspondence 
confidential. 


For testimonials in Boston and vicinity, call 
at Room 2, No. 86 Court St., Boston. 














Benj. R. Jewell & Co., 


General Agents for Massachusetts 


Nahant Fish Market, 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THE OLpgesT Fish Marker in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the ay proper and Longwood, 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE Ne. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


A REMARKABLE 
SHOE. 


People who have had trouble with their 
feet, and have failed to get proper shoes, are 
advised to try the 


Samuel Appleton 
Scientific Shoe. 


Salesroom, 7 Temple Place, Boston, U.S, A. 

You will not be disappointed. These 
shoes stood pre-eminent at the World’s Fair, 
and were also adopted by the Woman’s P. C. 
and C. D. Club of Chicago. Indorsed and used 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and hundreds of 
intelligent people all over the land. 


CLOSING SALE 


OF COTTON SHIRT WAISTS 
At a Great Reduction 


FROM THE REGULAR PRICE, 
—AT—= 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE. 
Miss Fisk prefers this sale to carry- 
ing the Waists to another season. 


A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containin 
the papers written by her under governmen 
auspices, and accompanied by notes concerning 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
8. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F St., Washington, D.C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, asthe 
book is not yet out. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 


Equal Rights Readinge and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H. 
Suaw, Atice Stons BLAcKWBLL, and Lucy 
E. AntTHonr. For sale at Woman’s Journal 
Price, post- 

















Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 














Tied Ao ngs tsvar MR C , 
THis OUT MAILTOUSWITH 
$9 OO & WE WILL SEND PREPAID 
@ ONE FULL NICKLE 


BiINcH SHEAR LIKE CUT.-———_ 
THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.DavenPortiowa 










AMUSEMENTS. 


H OLLIS STREET 


THEATRE. 
ISAAC B. RICH, Proprietor and Manager. 


GRAND OPENING. 
TO-NIGHT—SATURDAY, SEPT. 1, 
and every evening next week, 


Peter F. Daily 


—IN— 


“A GOUNTRY SPORT.” 


Everything Bright, New. and Entertaining. 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
EXTRA LABOR DAY MATINEE, Monday, Sept. 3 








COLUMBIA THEATRE, 


Rica & Harris and } 
CHaRLes Froaman { 


Monday, Sept. 8-SECOND WEEK. 
Commencing H 
with extra LADOF Day Matinee 
at 2 
THE POPULAR SUCCESS, 


Young America. 


By William Young, author of ‘‘The Rajah,”’ etc. 


Cast Excellent. Scenery Appropriate. 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2. 





Props. and Managers. 





Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
CHARLES F. ATKINSON ............000 see Manager. 
Week beginning Monday, Sept. 3. 
SPECIAL MATINEE LABOR DAY. 
THE SENSATION OF THE AGE! 


THE SPAN OF LIFE. 
SEE the Light-house and Warning Bell on 
Coffin Rocks. SEE the Bridge of 
Human Living Bodies. 

Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


New Business for Women 


Some years since I published in the 
Woman’s JouRNAL a@ notice headed as above. 
Many women wrote, inquiring; but almost 
immediately after the notice appeared, I became 
very unwell, and have been so nearly all the 
time since, often confined to my bed, and my 
life repeatedly in great danger. I had to give 
up the enterprise myself, and it has been 
impossible to answer the many letters that 
came. 

I am now recovering, and shall soon start 
the enterprise again. desire to apologize to 
the ladies who wrote me, and to say that I 
shall be pleased to hear from them all again. 

Having always sought to help all women 
to earn an independent, honest living, I have, 
in planning this enterprise, specially arranged 
to give women good opportunities. Some 
branches of the business can be conducted 
with entire privacy, if ladies so desire, and 
without interfering with other work. There is 
opportunity in it for at least one active, 
energetic, business-like woman in every com- 
munity in tbe world. Especially good are 
the opportunities in small towns, villages, and 
districts of open country, where chances to 
make money are scarce. No capital is needed, 
and no payment in advance. 


HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
54 William St., New York. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING 
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Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash, and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 


Boston, December 27, 1890. 

The Knitted Mattress Co., Canton Jct., Mass. 

Gentlemen: You have asked us what success 
we have had with The Knitted Table Felting, so 
much used for household purposes under damask 
cloths, and we are glad to reply that it meets 
with general satisfaction, and we sell more of it 
than any other material for that purpose. We 
believe it an excellent article in every way. 
SuerarD, NorweE.u & Co., 26 to 42 Winter St. 


INS| T on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
At all the leading dry goods houses. 
Write us for samples and catalogue. 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction, Mass 











in sums to suit, from 

$5.00 to $1,000, for 5 

ears, at 6 per cent. o payments of any kind 
equired until application for a loan been granted 
3 a omen, TIRED. Realestate, houses, stores, stocks, 
bonds, jewe b hold , furniture, i 
cattle, livestock,farming implements,and machin 

other: or: 





orses, 
bf all kinds, or any 5 of ‘ 
or a note, endorsed by person worth amourt of money bor- 


0 ill be accepted as security. '¢ hesitate to 
“p> a Loan. Address, MUTUAL BAVINGS AND 


ILOAN CO., Tenth Walnut Streets. 
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THE WEDDING DAY. 





BY JEAN INGELOW. 


It’s we two, it’s we two, it’s we two for aye, 

All the world and we two, and Heaven be our 
stay. 

Like a laverock in the lift, sing, O bonny bride! 

All the world was Adam once, with Eve by his 
side. 


What's the world, my lass, my love!—what can 
it do? 

I am thine and thou art mine; life is sweet and 
new. 

If the world has missed the mark, let it stand 
by, 

For we two have gotten leave, and once more 
we'll try. 


Like a laverock in the lift, sing, O bonny bride! 

It’s we two, it's we two, bappy side by side. 

Take a kiss from me, thy man; now the song 
begins; 

‘‘Allis made afresh for us, and the brave heart 
wins.” 


When the darker days come, and no sun will 
shine, 
Thou shall dry my tears, lass, and L’1l dry thine. 
It’s we two, it’s we two, while the world’s 
away, 
Sitting by the golden sheaves on our wedding 
day. 
a. oo —— 
For the Woman’s Journal. 
“I @UESS I CAN” 


BY MRS. EMMA PLAYTER SEABURY. 


She washed th; dishes, and made the bed, 

And fatiently got on her knees to scrub; 

In winter she milked the cows in the shed, 

In summer bent o'er the steaming tub; 

She made the garden, and swept and baked. 
And cooked for boarders, and raked tre hay, 
And never complained that her poor head ached, 
Or John was almost always away. 

When they asked her if she would like to vote, 
She said with a sigh and a look remote, 

«J have done more work than my old man, 

If 1 have the time, why, I guess | can.” 

She rocked the cradle the while she churned, 
She kept the ch:/drea so clean and neat, 

And most of the living her poor hands earned, 
While John talked politica in the street. 

When any were sick, the watch she kept, 

She gathered the little ones Sabbath day, 

And walked two miles to the church alway. 

She mended and sewed while her husband slept, 
She taught the children each day a spell; 

When they asked if she favored the suffrage plan, 
She timidly glanced at her husband—* Well, 

If John is willing, 1 guess 1 can.” 

And so she drudged, and she baked and brewed, 
And toiled from dawn to the midnight hour. 
John drank, and gossiped, and spat and chewed, 
And talked and grumbled, of ‘‘woman’s sphere.”’ 
And her children grew into stalwart men, 
Brave and helpful, and by her side; 

She knew she made them, and once again, 

When they asked the question, she said with 

pride, 

“There’s a hundred-dollar woman sometimes 

Yoked to a small ten-dollar man. 

I’m sure it isn't one of the crimes 

To vote against him. I guess I can.” 
Montecito, Cal. 
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THE COUNTRY WEEK OF JOB AND 
JOGGINS. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 

The three o’clock train had whistled at 
the curve which runs between East Hur 
ricane and Hurricane Centre. Mrs. Lu- 
villa Whey had dried her dish-mop, and 
hung it on the nail above the cleanly sink. 
She took off her striped gingham apron, 
and sat down in the rocking-chair with 
the bony back and the thin turkey-red 
cushion. 

“I do declare,” she sald, ‘‘I feel a 
kinder sinkin’ in the pit of my stomach.” 

“Why, Luvilla!” said Mr. Whey. 

“TI do believe it’s along of that boy!” 
sighed Mrs. Whey. 

‘Why, Luvilla!” repeated Mr. Whey. 

“Yes, Ido. It come all over me when 
I heard the train blow, how we’re in for 
it now. I’m kinder out with children 
since Lou went West with her young 
ones. It takes the second crop to keep 
your hand in. I expect he’ll plague the 
Christianity out of us; there aint nothin’ 
else would ever have bamboozled me to 
say I'd take one. I do declare, I dread 
the sight and sound of him more’n I do 
blue pills. Well, Jonathan Whey, you 
might as well run right along and meet 
that there train. I wouldn’t like the 
little fellar to feel lonesome, hunting of 
his way here. It’s always so pleasant to 
be met anywheres !” 

‘Yes, Luvilla,” said Mr. Whey. It 
seemed unnecessary to say anything 
more. He looked into his old wife’s 
motherly face; it was shining and soft. 
What did words matter? Luvilla had 
many words; most women had. But her 
heart was as large and as soft as the sum- 
mer sky that hung over the fields where 
the hay was waiting for the mowers; it 
was large enough to give a city boy a 
country week, aud make no fuss about it 
—except to Mr. Whey. 

What was the use of a husband if one 
couldn’t grumble to him? Mrs. Whey 
had it out, and then felt better. And 
Jonathan Whey went to the three o’clock 
train. 





“T wonder what on earth [’ve got to 
stop his mouth with?” mused Mrs. Whey. 

She got a kitchen chair and stood on it 
to reach the upper pantry shelves. 

“One piece of dried-apple pie and some 
cold shortcake. Two tarts. There’s a 
little saucerful of wild strawberries left 
over. "Taint much, but maybe it'll keep 
him goin’ till supper time. Whatever did 
possess me—and a boy, too! Lord have 
mercy on my soul!” 

Mrs. Whey looked very round and tall 
and imposing as she stood on the chair. 
She was so round that she bad to back 
off, which she did, singing on a high key, 
‘Child of sin and so-or row!” 

Suddenly she came down with a crash, 
chair and all. One tart and acup of sour 
milk followed her. She picked herself 
up very pleasantly for a woman with so 
free a tongue, and only said: 

“Land, Jonathan Whey! 
the soul and senses out of me. 
him?” 

For Jonathan Whey stood in the pantry 


You scart 
Is this 


doorway, gingerly holding by the elbow | 


the first country-week boy who had ever 
been invited to his home. It was indeed 
‘*him.” 

It was a very ragged elbow. It wasa 
very ragged boy. Hewas notclean. He 
was not handsome. He was not pleasant 
to look at. He was freckled and pudgy, 
and his hair was the reddest red that ever 
burned upon a human brow. He had a 
lowering forehead and a shrewd, hard 
mouth. He seemed to be taking Mrs. 
Whey’s measure, as if he were driving a 
trade. 

‘*Well, boy,” said Mrs. Whey, faintly. 
She stooped to sop up the tart aod milk. 

“His name is Job,’ suggested Mr. 
Whey, with an embarrassed air. 

‘Good Scripter name,” remarked Mrs. 
Whey, in a stronger tone. Job grinned. 

‘*Whut do you look that way for?” de- 
manded Mrs. Whey, with some severity. 


*‘Dunno,” said Job, growing sober at | 


‘*We allers do, I guess. We aint 
But [ didn’t mean 


once. 
pious, newsboys aint. 
nothin’.” 

‘There must have been some piety in 
your family, anyhow,” persisted his host- 
ess. ‘**Did your mother name you?” 

**Never bad none.” 

‘*Remarkable!” said Mrs. Whey. ‘*Was 
it your father, then ?” 

‘* Never had none, neither.” 

“Some maiden aunt then, [ suppose,” 
said Mrs. Whey, compassionately. ‘‘I 
didn’t know you was an orphan. Won’t 
you have a tart? There’s one left.’ 

‘**You bet!” said Job. 

He ate the tart. He ate the saucer of 
wild strawberries. He drank a cup of 
milk, and then he drank another, and then 
he ate two slices of bread and butter, and 
then three pieces of ham and a Graham 


biscuit; and then Mrs. Whey asked him | 


if he thought he could wait till supper 
time, and Job said: 
‘*Be we goin’ to have supper, too?" 


And then for the first time Job regarded | 


his hostess tenderly. He looked her 
straight in the face—a long, critical, old 
look—and turned away on tiptoe, and 
went and sat down on the back door- 
steps. Then, for the first time, Mrs. Whey 
saw that the boy had pleasant eyes. 

Ages of experience seemed to have 
grown over them—years of going friend- 
less and forlorn, and sleeping out of doors 
on winter nights, and tramping barefoot 
on blistering pavements on scorching 
noons; of having only one meal for two 
days, and aching with hunger from the 
tips of his ragged shoes to the top of his 
ragged hat; of learning things so evil 
that these good, sheltered country people 
hardly knew the child’s sins by name. 
And yet, in spite of all, he had pleasant 
eyes. 

**He’s the dirtiest thing that ever sot 
foot in my house,” said Mrs. Whey in an 
undertone, ‘‘but I suppose that’s the fault 
of his relations. If you'll take him to 
the brook and—here! Take a new bar of 
soap! You just keep it for him, same as 
you do for the dog. Don’t you dare mix 
it up with the dishwater soaps, Jonathan 


Whey! And I'll go right away and set | 


that fowl to bake for a chicken pie. 
There’s a terrible feeling at the pit of my 
stomach —but, I do declare! I shouldn't 
wonder if there was a worse in his.” 

‘‘He aint a sightly lad,” admitted Mr. 
Whey, slowly. ‘‘But I guess we can 
stand him for a week. Come to think 
on’t, it mought be wuss to be him than to 
board him for a spell.’’ 

This was a long address for Jonathan 
Whey; in fact, it reached the limit of a 
discourse. His wife looked at him with 
unwonted respect. She felt impressed— 
almost as if she had been to church and 
listened to a doctrinal sermon. She 
thought it over while she was making the 
chicken pie. 

The days of the newsboy’s country 
week dawned and set and dawned again. 
Job was in heaven on earth. Glory shone 
on his red head; ecstasy sat upon his 
freckled face; delirious joy rang in his 


| shrill voice. He. laughed, he shouted, 


he ran, he stumbled—up again—off again 
-—over the garden, after the cattle, down 
in the hay-field, astride the old horse, 
after the dog—splash! in the cherry-tree, 
| down in the daisies, picking the currants 
|—where was Job? And what was Job? 
The happiest, maddest, merriest and best- 
natured boy that ran wild in Hurricane 
Centre that June week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jonathan Whey looked at 
him with shining faces. So much buman 
joy crowded into so little compass and 
for so little cause it had never fallen to 
their lot to witness. Mrs. Whey remem- 
| bered what she had said about blue pills; 
| but Mr. Whey did not remind her of it. 
| They exchanged furtive glances of 
| silent and exquisite pleasure. They laid 
| little plans to amuse the lad. ‘They 
|‘ schemed to make him cruelly happy, for 
he had only been invited for seven days. 
|They had not thought what it would 
| mean to be a country-week boy, and then 
| go back. 

To Job, as to Adam in paradise, the 
evening and the morning were the first 
day, and were the second, and became 
the third. And then a strange thing hap- 
pened. 

This poor little Adam, of his own will, 
| came with hanging head before the two 
old people who stood instead of angel 
gatekeepers to him, and deliberately ex- 
iled himself from paradise. He said: 

**Gotter go back tomorrer.” 

“Got to go back?” 

“Yep,” said Job. ° 

‘*But your week isn’t up yet. You've 
got four days more. What's the matter?” 

“Gotter go,” said Job, in a stifled 
voice. His red head drooped upon the clean 
little blue calico shirt which Mrs. Whey 
| had made over for him out of one of 
Jonathan’s. 

‘Aint you having a good time?’’ de- 
manded the farmer, severely. 

‘‘Haint you had enough to eat?” said 
| Mrs. Whey, sternly. ' 
| ‘You bet!” said Job, almost inaudibly. 
| His head fell lower and lower, till it 
| dropped into his small, rough hands. He 
| repeated in a whisper: 

*Gotter go!” 

‘‘Look up here!’ commanded the old 
lady. ‘I want to see your face.” 

Job tried to obey, for he had obeyed 
_her very prettily all these days; he lifted 
| his face; his mouth worked; a spasm 
_ crossed his little, guarded features. 
| ‘*Why, he’s crying!’ said Mrs. Whey. 
| “] gint, n-nuther!” sobbed Job. ‘I 
| n-n-never cr-ried in me b-bor-born days! 
| T aint sech a f fi-flat!” 
| Therewith Job sank down in the rock- 
ing-chair with the bony back and the thin 
|red cushion, and cried as if his heart 
| would break. 

‘I’m a th-th-ief!” wailed Job. ‘‘Gotter 
|go! I’m a darn, corntemppible thief! 
D’oughter be sent up. No business yere 
| along of you. Gotter go!” 

Mr. and Mrs. Jonathan Whey looked 
|each other timidly in the eye. The old 
| lady turned pale. 

| ‘Don’t tell meit’s my old silver cream- 
|jug with the piny pattern! Or is it 
| mother’s watch? It must be that five- 
' dollar bill under the china dog onto the 
parlor mantel-piece! If you'll tell,” she 
blazed, ‘‘I won’t do a thing to you. I 
won’t—no, I can’t arrest you, you poor, 
little, motherless, miser’ble—”’ 

Then in holy anger up rose little Job. 
The tears dried on his hot cheeks. The 
fire flashed to his wet eyes. He drew 
himself to the full of his stunted height. 
He clenched his hands across his heaving 
breast. He lifted his head proudly. 

“Ma'am! said he. He looked at his 
hostess with a superb expression. ‘Did 
ye think I’d crib—from you? Did ye 
s’pose I’d swab—from our house?” The 
| child choked. ‘After them nights in that 
| soft feather-bed—with the sheet to it? 
| An’ bein’ let to drive the hoss—an’ all 
| that pie? Ma’am!/ Ma’am!” 
| Job’s voice faltered in a tone of moral 
| rebuke so high that it swept everything 
| before it. It was Mrs. Whey’s turn to 











| hang her head before the country-week 
boy. And she did it, too. 

‘TI wouldn’t have believed it of yer, 
ma’am,” said Job, turning away. ‘‘Got- 
ter go now, anyways. Good-by, ma’am! 
Good-by, mister! I’ve had a bully visit, 
thank you. But I don’t steal from folks 
that entertains me.” 

The child turned haughtily away. 

“What in—what in—what did you 
steal, then?” demanded ihe farmer, hotly, 
standing to bar the boy’s way. ‘“lIf 
you’ve gotter go, we’ve gotter know.” 

“sT stole a week,’’ said Job, in a dull 
voice. 

“Stole a what?” 

‘Stole a week. I took a fellar’s ticket. 
I aint the boy. I stole my country week.” 

Job came out with it stolidly. Misery 
sat where ecstasy had ridden upon his 
freckled face. 

‘sHe was a little fellar,” admitted Job, 
stoutly, “‘smaller’n me. He got a ticket 
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from the s’ci’ty to come out yere. | But Job sold papers in the town. And 


pushed him, and I[ borryed it into me 
pocket. He cried, ’n’ I said I’d lick him 
if he told. So he cried, ’n’ [ cleared out. 


And I come. And [ aint the boy. I stole 


the week. I’m a comtemppible, sneakin’ 
thief, ’n’ I’ve gotter go.” 

‘*This is very sad,” said Mr. Whey, 
mildly. 

**T wouldn’t have believed it of you, if 
my married daughter and all my grand- 
children had told me so!” cried Mrs. 
Whey, wildly. 

‘*He’s a sorter lame fellar, too,’’ pro- 
ceeded Job, making a clean breast of it. 
“His name’s Joggins.” 

Clearly this was not a Scripture name, 
and Mrs. Whey’s countenance indicated 
an unbecoming perplexity. 

*Fellars call him Joggins ‘cause he 
don’t walk edzackly like other men,” ex- 
plained Job. ‘I gotter go. Joggins, he’s 
gotter come. Guess I'll take the ten 
minutes past seven train,” added Job, for- 
lornly. ‘*That’ll be right after supper. 

*T would like one more supper. Then I'll 
—I ll go back. I'll hunt the fellar up. 
Guess I’]l get him yere by breakfast. 
Pity for him to lose a breakfast! He 
don’t get one every day, you bet.” 

“Job,” said the farmer’s wife, ‘‘why 
didn’t you think of this before?” 

‘*Why,” said Job, “I didn’t spose I’d 
mind it any. Us boys don’t mind such 
things. [ didn’t when I fustcome. But 
when it come to ridin’ on the hay-cart— 
and you know how our dog plays with 
the cows! I never see sech a dog, did 
you? An’ Joggins has a takin’ for a dog. 
An’ he never seen ahay-cart! So I began 
to think of Joggins. Wust time of all was 
fambly prayers,” admitted Job. 

‘**What had family prayers to do with 
it?” asked Mr. Whey, looking much 
gratified. 

*“Dunno;” said Job. ‘‘Can’t say. I 
thought of Joggins, that’s all. Wouldn’t 
ha’ knelt along of the rest, if ye hadn’t 
made me—’cause it made me think of 
Joggins.”’ 

Mr. and Mrs Whey looked at each 
other in silent trouble. The old man’s 
eyes said, ‘'Can we let him go?” But the 
old lady’s replied, ‘‘Afraid we ought tu.” 

They had but a minute to think and to 
act. Poor little Job! In all his short, 
stormy, erring story, perhaps he had 
never before distinctly chosen to do the 
right thing when it was terribly hard to 
do, in piteous effort to atone for the 
wrong that had been done so easily. 

Was this noble moment worth more to 
Job than the four days left of country 
week? The two old people sighed. But 
their four eyes agreed, and said, ‘‘It is.” 

‘*How—how do you expect to get Jog 
gins here?” faltered Mrs. Whey. ‘Your 
railroad ticket out is used up, you know.” 

*Oh!” said Job, carelessly, ‘I’ve got 
twenty-seven cents laid up. Savin’ it for 
stock when I went oack. Guess I ken 
boost Joggins out on a half-ticket. I 
thought 1’d fee the conductor to put him 
out yere,” suggested Job, with a grand 
air. ‘*That’ll leave me seven cents to buy 
stock—countin’ the fee. Say, you’ll meet 
the little fellar to the depot, won’t you, 
sir? Same as you met me.” 

So pleaded Job, with eager, trembling 
voice. Mr. Whey brushed the back of his 
hand over his eyes. And Mrs. Whey 





hurried to make a veal hash for Job’s last 
supper. 

But Job went out, quietly, alone, to bid | 
good-by to the old horse and ‘“‘our dog.” | 
He did not cry. His little face looked 
drawn and old. He went up into his 
clean bedroom, with the “‘soft feather- 
bed” and white curtains. He looked all 
around it, solemnly. Then he went out 
again, and wandered across the hayfield, 
and thrust his face down into the daisies 
and buttercups which he had meant to 
help mow to-morrow. 

‘*Gotter go,” he said. 

So Job went back to town before his 
country week was over; he went stoutly 
and manfully, and Joggins came in his 
place. Mr. Whey went dolefully to 
meet Joggins at the depot, for he had | 
promised, and Mrs. Whey sadly offered 
Joggins a tart and dried-apple pie. And | 
Joggins—who was a very pale, litile, | 
homely, piteous lad—limped about the | 
hayfield, and rolled in the daisies, and 
played with the dog, and slept in the 
feathers in the white bed, and so came | 
into paradise. 


the thermometer went to ninety-eight 
degrees in the shade, and did not fall be- 
low ninety degrees day or night. 

One blaziog day Johathan Whey put on 
his best clothes and took his commutation 
ticket-book, and said he was going into 
town to look at a new haying-machine 
he’d seen advertised. Mrs. Whey told 
him he would have a sunstroke; but he 
went all the more for that. So he bade 
her good-by, and then he came back and 
bade her good by again. 

‘Fact is, Luvilla,” he admitted, slowly, 
“I’m going to hunt up Joggins’s folks, 
We haven't never had no authority but 
that there Job's to take the young one, 
and [ aint minded to be held for kidnap- 
ping. I've laid awake nights on to the 
subject. I’m going to satisfy my mind 
with legal authority for this business.” 

*Joggins,” said Mrs. Whey, thought. 
fully, an hour after, ‘“‘does Mr. Whey 
know where your folks live?” 

‘I should smile!’’ said Joggins “Why, 
Job says he screwed everythin’ he ever 
knowed out’n him afore he come away. 
He aint no lamb, Mr. Whey aint. He 
knows what he’s up to, Mr. Whey do.” 

‘Dear me!’? mused Mrs. Whey, who 
had never regarded her husband in this 
precise light, ‘and where do you live?” 

“Holy Alley,” said Joggins, smiling 
sweetly. 

‘*‘And where did Job live?” asked Mrs. 
Whey, without a smile. 

‘*He don’t live nowhere in partikkelar,” 
said Joggins, ‘‘but he puts up a good deal 
in a hogshead in Saints’ Rest.” 

Mrs. Whey tried not to look at all 
shocked; but she failed distinctly. Do 
the best she could, she had never “taken” 
to Joggins. Job had her first country- 
week heart, and it ached for Job. She had 
not felt so lonesome for anything since 
Lou went West with the ‘‘grandbabies.” 

As she went about her work she sang, 
‘Child of sin and so-or-row! ’ 

The sun was going down, red and hot— 
the large, scornful sun of the drought 
that is so terrible to see when it settles 
on blistered cities in fierce midsummer. 
The five o’clock train stopped at Hurri- 
cane Centre. Mr. Whey walked slowly 
home. He came across lots to the hay- 
field, in the soft, cool grass. Then he 
climbed the stone wall, and came behind 
the pump, and went up to the back door. 
There he stood still. 

Mrs. Whey, in her gingham apron, was 
making ice-cream in the pantry. Joggins, 
the image of ecstasy, was helping her to 
stir the freezer. Neither of them looked 
around at first. Then Mrs. Whey said, 
pleasantly : 

‘* Back again, Jonathan? 
you’ve—O Job!”’ 

For Job stood beside the farmer, in the 
little blue shirt that she had made for him 
—Job, dusty and grimy and freckled and 
red of head. But for the first time in his 
life he had turned dead-white for joy. 

“Hello, Job!” cried Joggins, limping 
out. 

‘*Hello, Joggins !” said Job. 

The two boys regarded each other like 
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two little dogs. Instinctively the fist of 
each clinched. Each wondered if the 
other's presence would turn him out. 

‘‘Mercy upon us!” cried Mrs. Whey. 

“J couldn’t stand it,” said the master of 
the house, simply. “I’ve brought the 
young one back.”’ 

“What did Joggins’s folks say?” asked 
Mrs. Whey, slyly. 

“]’l] tell you when he aint present,” 
replied Mr. Whey. ‘‘They won’t trouble 
him any.” 

‘And what did Job’s folks say?” 

‘‘He hasn’t got any to say nothing.” 

I told ye 30,” interrupted Job. 

‘And I took your word for it,” said the 
old man, clearly. ‘Anyhow, I’ve brought 
the lad home again.” 

“Are you going to send the *tother one 
oft?” asked Mrs. Whey. 

“I hadn’t thought on’t,” observed the 
farmer. ‘‘I reckon they'll stay a spell, 
and help me till haying’s over. But that’s 
for you to say, Luvilla.” 

“Set down, Job,” said Mrs. Whey, 
with unexpected emphasis. ‘Have a 
saucer of that ice-cream right away. It 
gives me a feeling to the pit of my 
stomach to look at him,” she whispered. 
‘‘He’s the hottest lookin’ critter that ever 
sot foot in my house!” 

Job ate the ice-cream silently. He was 
overcome with something that he did not 
call emotion, for he did not know how. 
He sat in the old chair with the bony 
back and red cushion. He rocked to and 
fro in delirious joy. He thought of the 
white room upstairs, and the feather-bed. 
..+ Oh, what places he had slept in 
since! 

The dog came bounding in from driving 
the cows, and kissed poor Job all over. 
Joggins laughed with shrill delight over 
the ice-cream. Mrs. Whey said, ‘‘There 
now! Have mercy upon us!” And Mr. 
Whey said, ‘‘Why, Luvilla!” And which 
was the happiest soul of them—the old 
souls, or the young ones—in that cool 
house that hot summer night, only the 
angels who bring such beautiful things to 
pass in our hard world can say.— Youth’s 
Companion. 
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ANOTHER WOMAN STEAMBOAT CAPTAIN, 


Mrs. B. S. Leathers has applied at New 
Orleans for a captain’s license, to be used 
on the Natchez, one of the finest floating 
palaces on the Mississippi. The New 
Orleans Duily Picayune publishes an inter- 
view with Mrs. Leathers in which she 
tells how she came to apply for a license. 
It isan interesting story, charmingly told. 
She says: 

It all came about in this way. My 
husband has been on the river almost ever 
since he can remember, for his father be- 
fore him, as you well know, is an old 
steamboat man. For thirteen years since 
our marriage I have lived on the river, I 
may say knowing every turn and twist 
in the Mississippi, every landing from 
New Orleans to Vicksburg, and every 
corner of the Natchez, from pilot-house 
to lower deck, as thoroughly as though 
it were a home on land. Indeed, the 
river is my home, and [ have learned to 
love the water so much that I feel more 
at home upon it than on shore. I sup- 
pose it all came through the position ac- 
corded me by my husband when we were 
first married. Our lives have been that 
of two dear companions—partners, if you 
will, or comrades, rather. I know every 
detail of his business, because he makes 
me his confidante, and I know. too, just 
how much money we can afford to spend 
and when it is necessary to save. He has 
taken such an interest in my desire to be 
his good friend and comrade that he has 
taught me everything connected with the 
management of such a big boat as the 
Natchez, and when the boat was being 
built, some two years ago at Jeffersonville. 
Ind,, he took me with him to the dock- 
yard day by day and I saw every nail 
driven into the Natchez, from the time it 
was a mere skeleton to the day when her 
wheels were put in motion and we came 
sailing down the Mississippi, to enter the 
upper coast trade between Vicksburg 
and New Orleans. I do not care for 
society, and we have no children,” Mrs. 
Leathers continued, smiling, ‘‘ao I tell 
Captain Leathers that the Natchez is my 

baby.’ Such a dear, great, big baby,” 
she said, looking caressingly around at 
the great steamer, a poem written in gold 
and white, and looking fresh and dainty 
in the new robe just now being put 
~_ it. “Can you blame me for loving 


“But you want to know about this cap- 
tain’s license?” she said. ‘*Well,” as I re- 
marked before, ‘my husband and I are 
00d comrades, and his interests are mine. 
Sometimes the emergency arises when he 
18 called off on business, and, in order to 
oonee the law, we must have a captain on 

oard. Now, it is always trying to have 
to take a new hand on board, especially 
one who does not know every nook of the 
ship, and who has to act as captain. In 
Such cases the newcomer is a mere figure- 

ead, and I have really to do all the com- 
manding, or coaching, I should call it, I 
a ppose: Captain Leathers and I have 
aan the matter over together, and he 
nks it would be better for me to havea 
Captain’s commission and direct the move- 
hoy: of the boat when he is called away 
ra to have to employ strangers and pay 
; em, and. as I tell him, entail additional 
xpense that I could easily save. So I 
a made an application, and must ap- 
U ir at the custom house before the 
nited States Commission, in a few days, 


| who acts as pilot on the Mississippi, and 
has also a commission; but she did not 
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to pass examination, in order to get a 
license.” 

“Ot course, you have no fear of the re- 
sult?” 

Mrs. Leathers laughed in a way that 
showed she had not; but she modestly 
answered: ‘‘It would be a strange thing, 
if, after being thirteen years on the river, 
and living in steamboats all that time, I | 
did not know something of the manage- 
ment and direction of a boat.” | 

‘But how would you act in a great | 
storm ?” 

Mrs. Leathers laughed heartily, and | 
said: **Why, my little woman, that would | 
depend entirely on the nature of the 
storm.” And then she began to talk in a 
nautical way of storms generally, using 
technical terms, and showing a famil- 
iarity with boats and machinery that | 
seemed marvellous to the uninitiated 
scribe. She talked of Mrs. Captain Mil- | 
ler, who has a license, and of Miss French, | 





know of any other women who had taken 
out licenses as river captains. 

Then she led the way to her pretty 
rooms on the boiler deck, dainty apart- 
ments, arranged with all those pretty 
feminine fripperies that every woman, 
whether on land or sea, delights in; she 
has bathrooms adjoining her apartment, 
and all the comforts of a first-class home, 
though floating on the river. A glance 
around the apartment showed an accom- 
plished and thoroughly feminine woman. 
There were such beautiful evidences of 
handiwork, such delicate attention to de- 
tail and graceful arrangement. And 
standing there, looking at the slight, 
almost girlish, figure, for Mrs. Leathers 
is very young, again the thought came to 
the writer, How would she act under the 
trying emergency of a great storm? But 
there was that about the open, frank 
face, essentially delicate and sensitive 
though it was, that seemed to answer the 
question, and say, like many a woman 
with less stout a heart, she could be a 
heroine when the occasion demanded. 

Mrs. Leathers is a Louisiana girl, a 
Miss Douglas by birth, and her old home 
was in Tensas parish, where her father 
was a large planter. She is a woman of 
fine education and culture, and had the 
honor of representing Louisiana as com- 
missioner to the World’s Fair, being 
alternate to Miss Katherine Minor. She 
visited Chicago, and had a graceful ova- 
tion in the Louisiana Building. She is 
devoted to her husband and his interests, 
and, as said above, has applied for a 
license as captain for no other purpose 
than to aid him should emergency arise. 
But for all that, Louisiana is proud of 
her prospective first woman steamboat 
captain, and none the less proud that it is 
from so essentially a womanly stand- 
point that she has asked for the license. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN FRANCE. 





Theodore Stanton, in The Open Court, 
of Chicago, says: 

The energetic effort being made in New 
York State to have the Constitutivnal 
Convention strike out the word ‘‘male” 
from the article establishing the qualifi- 
cations for the exercise of the elective 
franchise has called wide-spread atten- 
tion to the question of woman suffrage. 
It has occurred to me, therefore, that it 
might be interesting to see what has been 
thought and done in regard to this same 
subject in France, which in the field of 
ideas, at least, has always led the world. 
Though it is true that France has accom- 
plished less than several other European 
countries in the practical amelioration of 
woman’s condition, it long ago solved, 
theoretically, the ‘woman question,” as 
it has solved nearly all of the other great 
political and social problems of the nine- 
teeuth century. What her thinkers and 
refurmers have written and spoken, other 
more favorably situated nations have put 
into practice. 

Condorcet, whom Mill pronounces 
‘tone of the wisest and noblest of men,” 
spoke out repeatedly and plainly, on the 
eve of the French Revolution, in favor of 
the rights of women. He did not hesi- 
tate to declare for their political enfran- 
chisement. Nor did he stand alone in hold- 
ing this opinion. Michelet paints a vivid 
picture of the celebrated orator and mem- 
ber of the Convention, Abbé Fauchet 
speaking, in 1790, on this subject, with 
Condorcet among his listeners. Sieyés, 
Saint-Just and other leaders of the epoch 
have left on record eloquent appeals for 
the enlarging of womau’s public sphere. 

Neither was the press of the Revolution 
silent on the subject. Besides the numer- 
ous tracts, pamphlets and books written 
for and aguinst the question, several 
newspapers came out warmly for extend- 
ing the liberties of women. And more 
than one bill passed by the Assembly 
and Convention put these ideas on the 
statute books in the form of laws. 

Nor were women themselves passive 
spectators of this movement in their 
favor. Several petitions drawo up by 
female pens prove this. One of these 
petitions, bearing the date of 1789, prays 
for the granting of women’s civil and 
political rights and their admission to 
membership in the Legislature, while 
another begs that both sexes be placed 
on an exact equality, and that even the 
pulpit be opened to women—not a slight 
request in a Catholic country. 

‘hus the advocacy of great men and 
the activity of women themselves seemed, 
in the early days of the Revolution, to 
portend the opening of a new era for the 
female sex. But what followed would 
appear to justify the assertion which has 
been made, that the authors of the re- 
volt were only using women for the 
advancement of selfish ends. It is cer- 
tain that when the revolutionary move- 
ment was well under way, these men 
deserted their early coadjutors. In the 
beginning, women were encouraged to 
found clubs, and their ardor in the cause 
was applauded; but the object gained, 
these clubs were abolished, this ardor 


| actions of his wife. 





checked, and women saw themselves 
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finally thrust back into their old depend- 
ent and circumscribed position. 

The Republic was gradually merged 
into the Empire, which was coup de grace 
to the aspirations of the women of 
1789. The Empire not only dissipated 
their day-dreams, but it fastened the 
Napoleonic code about their necks, with 
all its indignities and injustices, which, 
with scarcely an exception, have remained 
in force even down to the present hour. 
It was a fatal hour for women’s interests. 
The general public had not forgotten the 
many disorders in which the female re- 
volutionists had participated, and was 


| unfriendly to the weaker sex. The codi- 


fiers were dry old followers of the Roman 
law, and Bonaparte, woman’s evil genius, 
was all-powerful among them. The 
spirit with which the Emperor entered 


/ upon his task may be judged from this 


remark to his colleagues: ‘A husband 
ought to have absolute control over the 
He should have the 
right to say to her: ‘Madam, you shall 
not go out; Madam, you shall not go to 
the theatre; Madam, you shall not see 
such and such a person.’ ” 

Then came the reactionary Restoration, 
whose views were well exemplified in 
this ipse dixit of one of its philosophers, 
M. de Bonald: ‘‘Man and woman are 
not equals, and can never become such.” 
Divorce was abolished, and an attempt 
was even made by the Government to re- 
establish primogeniture, which would 
have been a tremendous blow to women, 
for the French law of inheritance places 
daughters on an absolutely equal footing 
with sons, one of the very few provisions 
of the Napoleonic code treating both 
sexes alike. 

With the liberal reawakening of 1830 
the woman question revived. The Social- 
ists, individual women, societies, and the 
newspapers began to turn their attention 
to the subject. During Louis Philippe’s 
reign two or three women’s rights jour- 
nals appeared at Paris. One of these was 
edited by Mme. Poutret de Mauchamps, 
who used the same argument to prove 
that the Charter of 1830 conferred polit- 
ical rights on French women as do some 
American advocates of woman suffrage 
in their interpretation of the United States 
Constitution. She took the ground that, 
in proclaiming the political enfranchise- 
men of French men, the generic term was 
used, so that the new Charter of Liberties 
included French women in its provisions. 
Every issue of Mme. de Mauchamps’s 
paper—La Gazette des Femmes, which is 
to be found at the Paris National Library 
—contains a petition addressed to King 
and Parliament, praying for reforms in 
the code, for political rights, for the 
admission of women to the Institute and 
to the universities, etc. These peti- 
tions, ably drawn up, sensible in their 
claims and some of their demands—the 
opening of the universities to women, for 
instance — were granted in subsequent 
years. They were sometimes reported by 
the Committees of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties and briefly discussed, but were heaped 
with ridicule and soon forgotten—a strik- 
ing commentary on the seriousness of 
French legislators and their high opinion 
of the capabilities of the other sex. It 
should be added, however, that what was 
true in 1830 would not be true in 1894. 
Some progress has unquestionably beep 
made in this respect in France during 
the past six years, as will be shown 
further on in this article. But much 
more still remains to be made. 

That this demand for women’s political 
rights attracted some share of public at- 
tention during Louis Philippe’s reign is 
evidenced in several ways. I'hus, at one 
of the elections, several voters cast their 
ballots for the candidate’s wife rather 
than for the candidate himself, as a pro- 
test against the exclusion of women from 
political life. During this same period 
Laboulaye published an important essay 
on the civil and political condition of 
women, and M. Legouvé, whose father 
sang, in 1801, the ‘‘Merit of Women” in a 
celebrated poem, lectured in the College 
of France on the ‘Moral History of 
Women,” these lectures being brought 
together later into a volume with the fore- 
going title. The book is very liberal in 
tone and written ina charming style. It 
was soon read all over Europe, and is still 
remembered. ‘Equality in difference’ 
was its keynote. ‘' Ihe question is not to 
make woman a man, but to complete man 
by woman,” the author says elsewhere in 
the volume. 

While this Platonic consideration of the 
woman question was in progress, the 
Revolution of 1848 suddenly burst upon 
France, and for a moment it seemed as if 
the era of female emancipation had come 
at last. But the magnificent dreams of 
the second Republic were never realized, 
at least in so far as women were con- 
cerned. ‘‘In 1848 there was a grand agita- 
tion,’’ Laboulaye once wrote me; ‘‘great 
demands, but 1 know of nothing durable 
or solid on this question.”’ Victor Con- 
sidérant (who died in Paris last winter), 
the well-known disciple of Fourier, made 
a strong effort—as member of the Com- 
mittee on the Constitution in the As- 
sembly—to have woman suffrage intro- 
duced into the Constitution of the new 
Republic. But he labored in vain. How- 
ever, his was not the only endeavor to 
advance and protect the interests of 
French women. When, in the summer of 
1851, it was proposed in the Chamber to 
deny them the right of petition in polit- 
ical affairs, three distinguished public 
men—Laurent de!’ Ardéche, Victor Schol- 
cher, and Crémieux—opposed the motion 
and it was defeated ; and when, in Novem- 
ber of the same year, the subject of the 
reorganization of the municipal system 
came up for consideration, M. Pierre 
Leroux, the famous Socialistic Radical, 
offered as an amendment to Article I. of 
the Bill, that ‘the body of electors shall 
be compused of French men and women of 
legal age.” He supported this amend- 
ment in a speech which filled three 
columns of the official Moniteur—the num- 
ber for November 22, 185l1—but which 
was received with shouts of laughter. 





The French Deputies of 1848 seemed to 
have been as risible as those of 1830 
whenever woman suffrage was broached. 

The Republic fell, the Second Empire 
rose on its ruins, and the progress of the 
woman’s movement was again abruptly 
checked, though speculation on the sub- 
ject in the form of newspaper or review 
articles, pamphlets or books, was rifer 
than ever before. Several authors of re- 
pute came out squarely for woman suf- 
frage, and the late Senator Kugéne Pelle- 
tan said in his book, entitled ‘The 
Mother”: ‘By keeping women outside 
of politics, we diminish by one-half the 
soul of the country.” 

But it is since the advent of the present 
Republic that the woman question, like 
every other liberal measure, has gained 
new life and fresh vigor. At the be- 
ginniaog of 1871, Mile. Julia Daubié, ‘tone 
of the worthiest women I have ever 
known,” Laboulaye once remarked, and 
the first female bachelor of arts in France, 
having taken her degree in 1862, I believe, 
announced in the public prints the ap- 
proaching organization of an association 
for woman suffrage. But this promising 
reformer died before accomplishing her 
object, which was very dear to her. 

The question of woman suffrage, in one 
form or another, has come up several 
times, during the past twenty years be- 
fore the French Parliament. 

(To be continued.) 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘*Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.’’ 

Address ONLY Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, py 1eading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alica Stone Biackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. . 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 
Harriette A. Keyser. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essentialtoa True Republic 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

The Woman’s Vote in Kansas. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. : 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 





Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 


ae 
Also for sale: 


Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894. 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston *t , Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
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rior advantages to students, 
who are admit to the clinics of the noone 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, .D., 


Deak, 131 8. 18th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session epenest October ist; ending May, 1894. 
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ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are aiso admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
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$21 East 15th St., New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 49 and 64. 
(Take Elevator.) 


Office Hours from 9 A. M.to5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases of 
women and children. 


The doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also a 
thorough Medical electrician. Her treat tor the 
care of Chronic Diseases, at h Weymouth, is 
closed, the time being given wholly to city practice. 

The Doctor’s free dispensary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 
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ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 
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Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 
this grade of shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits. Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities, 
We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no sub- 
stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can, 
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LUCY STONE BIRTHDAY MEMOEFIAL. 


CHICAGO, ILL., AUG. 25, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
birthday of our well-beloved Lucy Stone 
was celebrated in Chicago, Aug. 13, 1894. 
in a joint memorial, by the local Equa) 
Suffrage Associations and W. C. T. U. 
Franchise Superintendents. 

The memorial was heldin Willard Hal). 
the Temple, at 3 P. M. The friend: 
and admirers of Lucy Stone attended ip 
large numbers. Mrs. Catherine Waugh- 
McCulloch was chairman of the day. 

The meeting was opened with prayer 


by Mrs. Zimmermann, of the Central wel 


c.T. U. Mrs. Harriet 8S. Larimore, of 
the First M. E. Church, then sang ‘‘Lead, 
Kindly Light.” 

Senator Castle, chairman of executive 
committee of the Illinois Equal Suffrage 
Association, was then introduced by Mrs. 
McCulloch, who referred to his long and 
faithful service to the cause, calling partic- 
ular attention to the fact that Mr.Castle 
was a working equal suffragist, not one 
who limited his friendship to merely talk- 
ing suffrage. Senator Castle said: 


This nation does not worship idols, and 
yet there are characters that so win our 
admiration, affection and reverence that 
we cannot forbear a measure of the ado- 
ration that we yield to that mysterious, 
all-prevailing power we own Supreme. 
We listen reverentiy when in the living 
presence, and stand with bowed heads at 
the name when a memory. Such an one 
was Lucy Stone. 

Coming to this sphere seventy-five 
ears ago, she early espoused every re- 
orm that promised a broader liberty and 

a higher Christian civilization. She made 
her impress on the world always in the 
right direction—always for human rights, 
always for her sex—ever seeking to give 
humanity and womanhood broader oppor- 
tunities and more royal developments for 
life’s work. 

Lucy Stone was born in the years of 
the nineteenth century, but in the prac- 
tices of the firat. She found the nation 
standing for slavery of a race, and the 
universal degradation of her sex. Like 
the great emancipator of Bethlehem, she 
came on a mission, we know not whence. 
Sho bore her burdens in the same meek 
epirit of se)f-sacrifice, achieved her vic- 
tories, and disappeared from our view, to 
continue her work we know not where. 

Lucy Stone’s life is full of inspiration 
for others. Born on a small Massachu- 
setts farm—the eighth of nine children— 
energized by constant pressure in that 
borderland between poverty and scant 
plenty, she developed the industry which 
enabled her to pick berries to buy books, 
and later to teach school at starvation 
wages to earn the money necessary to 

ay her fare to Oberlin (the only college 
n this country that admitted girls), 

where she arrived when rere eve years 
of age. Unable to pay the dollar a week 
charged for board, she cooked her own 
food at an expense of fifty cents per 
week, working at the boarding- house at 
three cents an hour to earn money for 
outside expenses, and during the four 
years of her college course having but one 
new dress, and that an inexpensive calico. 
Thus her life becomes an object-lesson as 
well as an inspiration, indicating the pos- 
sibilities open to all, for in her later 
years she has ‘‘stood before Kings.” 

Oberlin was a centre of the anti- 
slavery agitation, and Lucy Stone could 
not avoid the conflict if she had desired, 
and she did not desire or seek to. She 
became teacher of a school of ex-slaves 
against their protest, they objecting to 
being taught by a woman, but soon for- 
getting their prejudice to make her their 
counsellor and orator. Graduating at 29, 
she took up her life-work as an advocate 
of equal rights for all, without regard to 
color or sex. 

Lucy Stone was married, at 37 years of 
age, to Henry B. Blackwell, a hardware 
dealer of Cincinnati, securing by this 
alliance an able co-laborer and a devoted 
husband, and these two, for more than 
another 37 years, journeyed in the most 
perfect accord, with life a sunshine and 
the future an assured blessedness, accept- 
ing each the words of Phillips Brooks to 
the poet Whittier: ‘‘I thank God that you 
have lived, that you are living still, and 
that you will live forever.” 

Adopting as her specific work women’s 
legal and political elevation, when the 
prejudices of both sexes were arrayed 
against the innovation, she lived to be 
honored as the gentle-mannered priestess 
of a —_—veey accomplished revolu- 
tion—every legal right acknowledged if 
not granted, every line of cultivation and 
every avenue to success thrown open to 
their emulation. Her marked character- 
istics were her love of justice, a sympa- 
thetic heart that reached out to aid the 
weary and battle-worn, a conscience 
without a cloud, and a will for the right 
that no difficulty could daunt and no 
obstacle deflect. 

In Mrs. Stone was an unusual combina- 
tion of tender trustfulness and indepen- 
dent force. ‘There were times in which 
she trusted her heart rather than her 
head, but that well-trained intellect, like 
the reserves of an army mighty for battle, 
stood ever ready to defend a breach, or 
move to an assault. She had untiring 
industry and commanding genius. Though 
bitterly and unjustly assailed, she moved 
on in the even tenor of her way, willing 
to bide her time and trust her reputation 
to the calm review of the future. And 
she lived to be honored by the nation—to 
have her praises sung alike in the cot of 
the humble and the palace of the proud. 

Lucy Stone has finished her earthly 
service so far as her personality was its 
power, but her good works will continue 
widening and strengthening so long as 
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the world shall stand—always tending to 
elevate womanhood on to a b er and 
more helpful plane, so long as there shall 
be womanhood. 

Farewell, dear Counsellor! farewell, 
sweet Sister !—the farewell of friends part- 
ing in the shadows of the evening to meet 
in the glorious sunlight of the morrow. 
We mourn the parting, but rejoice in the 
victory. 

Mrs. Helen M. Barker, treasurer of the 
National W. C. T. U., was then Iintro- 
duced. Her great work in Dakota for 
suffrage and all humanitarian reforms was 
referred to by the chairman. 

Mrs. Barker compared the popularity 
of equal suffrage to-day with the time 
when, in 1847, the sweet voice of Lucy 
Stone was as one crying in the wilderness. 
She had prejudice and bigotry to conquer. 
When she died her last words were, 
‘*Make the world better.” This command 
would be best obeyed and the world made 
better by emulating Lucy Stone in her 
firmness to truth and ‘*‘malice to none.”’ 
But women are still powerless to make 
their opinions felt in the only way that 
an opinion on good government can be 
effectual—that is, by the ballot. 

After a most eloquent appeal for suf- 
frage, Mrs. Barker concluded with the 
prophecy that the twentieth century, as 
compared to this, will find women’s influ- 
ence as the blaze of the noonday sun 
compared with the dim light of early 
morn. 

Mrs. Helen B. Rich read an original 
poem dedicated tv Lucy Stone. 

Mrs. M. L. Fellows, of Harvey, sang: 
‘*Make the wor!d better.” 

Mrs. Emma Smith DeVoe reviewed the 
condition of Kansas from the time, 
twenty-seven years ago, when Lucy Stone 
canvassed that State. She gave some of 
the objections to equal suffrage made by 
the men of those days, and it seems that 
the men of today are a decided improve- 
ment on the product of those days, for 
they would not now make quite as silly 
objections as those offered by men in 
Kansas twenty-seven years ago. Mrs. De- 
Voe’s eloquence and wit held the atten- 
tion of the audience for half an hour. She 
closed with an earnest appeal for finan- 
cial aid for our Kansas sisters. 

A collection was taken of $13.35, and a 
number of pledges. 

The meeting was very inspiring, for 
after hearing a few only of the many he- 
roic deeds performed by our noble and 
saintly Lucy Stone, even the most apa- 
thetic suffragist could not fail to have 
some enthusiasm aroused within her. 
Aside from the primary object of hon- 
oring the pioneers, these meetings are 
productive of immense practical good 
among the younger suffrage workers, 
who find present conditions so much 
more simple. They are apt to forget 
that every inch of ground we possess to- 
day has been gained by the self immola- 
tion and heroic toil of the pioneers, 
some of whom have been called to their 
reward, while a few abide yet with us. 

In this connection we give our readers 
a poem written by Mrs. E. E. T. Sawyer, 
and read at a memorial meeting Nov. 27, 
1893, entitled : 

A PLEASANT MEMORY OF LUCY STONE. 

When our Woman’s Congress gathered 

In this last eventful May, 

Dedicating our Art Palace 

By the women’s opening day, 
*Mong the noted men and women 
Representing every zone, 
Who more welcome, loved, respected, 
Than our honored Lucy Stone? 


In our Equal Suffrage meetings 
Hers a long-famuliar face, 
Ever placid, peaceful, pleasant, 
Leading with a quiet grace. 
Thro’ dark scenes she passed unfaltering, 
Heeding not derision, scorn, 
Worked on fearlessly, believing 
She would see Truth’s radiant morn. 


She, with a few brave spirits, 
Dared for ‘‘Woman’s Rights’’ to plead, 


The Highest Authority. 


No other baking powder works 
like Royal, or makes such pure and 
wholesome food, or 1s so rich in leav- 
ening gas, or so economical in use. 

“As the excellence of a Baking Powder is 
dependent upon the yield of leavening gas, 
and upon the wholesomeness and purity of its 
ingredients, the ‘Royal’ is unquestionably the 
best.” — Vassachusetts State Analyst. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 
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Asked for moral, legal justice, 
Sowing thus the precious seed 
Which no ridicule could deaden, 
No harsh treatment check—the Truth. 
Now, behold the abundant harvest 
From such efforts since her youth! 


What a host of ready reapers 

Crowd these tempting harvest fields! 
Where all weil-directed labor 

Finds the réCompense it yields. 
How this congyess of wise women 

Must have cheered her tender heart! 
With all other brave reformers 

Who have nobly borne their part. 


How her face beamed in its gladness, 
As with joyous, strange surprise 
She beheld our halls so crowded, 
And her joy could not disguise; 
While rejoicing in the present, 
Its bright contrast with the past, 
Vividly old seenes were pictured 
As her thoughts were backward cast! 


Long we watched her tell-tale features, 
On those grand historic days, 

While she listened to wise speeches 
With a sweet, triumphant gaze; 

Joy and pride were meekly blended 
In her fair, expressive face, 

Like a heavenly benediction 
Seemed it, for the time and place. 


Glad are all she was permitted 
That grand gathering to see, 

Know the principles she prayed for 
Could so wisely planted be, 

Well repaid for all her labor, 
All her trials, all her care, 

Thus to see the good accomplished 
Which so many gladly share. 


With a fervor unabated, 

With an energy unstilled, 
Women’s interests all she guarded 
With a watchfulness so skilled 

As to prove she was on duty, 
Ready for her daily task, 

To each call responding quickly, 
True to all as they could ask. 


Faithful Sister! Earnest, loving, 
Toiling for the human race, 

Ever hopeful, pure, unselfish, 
Seeking not for fame or place. 

We shall miss thee from our platform, 
Mies thy face, thy voice, thy pen; 

Miss thee from the Woman’s JouRNAL, 
Where so long thy work has been. 


Farewell, brave and gifted woman! 
Thou hast passed from mortal sight, 
But thy memory lingers brightly, 
Tireléss worker for the right! 
Thou hast ‘‘helped the world grow better,”’ 
Weakoned Error’s blinding sway, 
Lived to see the glorious dawning 
Of the Woman’s coming day! 
——__ ~+er — -—_— 


ANOTHER LUCY STONE BIRTHDAY 
MEETING, 


FREEPORT, ILL., AUG. 14, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

One of the most notable public meet- 
ings ever convened in Freeport was held 
last evening in the Baptist church, under 
the auspices of the Woman Suffrage 
Association. The immediate occasion of 
the gathering was a Lucy Stone memorial 
meeting, at which time the mite-boxes 
for Kansas were presented. The use of 
this large and beautiful church was kindly 
tendered by its officers for the meeting. 

The platform was profusely and artis- 
tically decorated with flowers represent- 
ing the suffrage colors. A fine portrait 
of Lucy Stone stood on an easel, draped 
in white and yellow, and surrounded with 
the same colors in flowers. Back of the 
pulpit hung the American flag, with two 
stars on field of blue. The spacious plat- 
form was occupied with representative 
women of the city, among whom were 
some of the pioneers of this great cause. 
A large and well-trained choir, led by Mrs. 
Lois Powell Bates, furnished exceedingly 
fine and appropriate music, which was a 
delightful feature of the occasion. Every- 
thing that this earnest and efficient band 
of women could do to make the meeting 
worthy of the name they came to honor 
was done. 





At 7.45 o'clock four young ladies, taste- 
fully robed in the suffrage colors, ushered 
to the platform the speaker of the even- 
ing, the officers of the association, those 
invited to seats on the platform, and the 
large choir. The great church was filled 
with the representative people of the city. 
A more thoughtful and cultivated audi- 
ence has seldom been called together 
upon any occasion than was that which 
assembled to do honor to the memory of 
Lucy Stone. 

At the close of the opening anthem Dr. 
John Hi'ton offered an impressive and 
uplifting invocation. It was an outpour- 
ing of gratitude for the noble life and 
heroic deeds of the gifted woman in 
whose memory we had gathered. Because 
Lucy Stone loved Whittier’s ‘‘Eternal 
Goodness,” it fell upon the ears of the 
audience with a new meaning, as this was 
beautifully interpreted by Mrs. Lois 
Powell Bates. The singing of “Only 
remembered by what I have done,” as a 
duet, constituted a fitting preparation for 
the address of the evening, which was 
given by Rev. Florence Kollock, of Cali- 
fornia. 

Miss Kollock spoke for nearly an hour, 
telling, in her earnest and direct manner, 
the story of the life and labors of Lucy 
Stone. Here and there, as some special 
feature of her life was touched upon, the 
speaker would dwell upon it, and for a 
few moments would carry her great audi- 
ence away from the worker to the work 
she would have done; so that, for the 
time, every listener felt himself sum- 
moned by an irresistible power to the 
inevitable conflict. Again, some act of 
heroism in the life of this honored woman, 
would call out from the speaker such an 
appeal to the loyalty and patriotism of 
the audience as must have awakened 
every noble and heroic impulse that 
makes for liberty and justice. 

At the close of the address it was an- 
nounced that a collection would be taken 
up in the name of Lucy Stone, and that it 
should go as her contribution from this 
meeting to the Kansas campaign. It is 
needless to add that the collection was a 
generous one. ‘She still leads us.” Yes, 
thank God! our strong, brave, gentle 
Lucy Stone still leads us in the same 
sacred work in which she has led the 
earnest and thoughtful women of Amer- 
ica for the past fifty years. While in the 
flesh she did not find her way into this 
busy town, but in spirit she has touched 
and moved the heart of the community 
in this great memorial service, even as 
she might have done had she stood before 
the people and spoken in her old-time 
strong and sweet way for justice and 
liberty, for woman and humanity. 

Woman suffrage in Freeport has en- 
tered upon a newera. Henceforth it will 
have warmer friends, its critics will be 
more discriminating, its adherents more 
zealous. The indifferent will be fewer in 
number because of this touching and 
significant meeting in the memory of 
Lucy Stone. H. J. 








THE DRAMA. 


HOLuis.—The engagement in this city 
of Mr. Peter F. Dailey and his alert col- 
lection of farceurs to an epoch in the 
local history of high-class entertainment 
of the light and airy sort. The play is 
‘A Country Sport,” suggestive of fun, 
and fits the unique talents of Mr. Dailey. 
Mr. Dailey first essayed to star last sea- 
son, and was promptly installed in a very 
exalted position among farce comedians. 
In New York, the most critical of cities, 
Mr. Dailey succeeded in packing the 
Bijou Theatre for sixteen weeks. Tal- 
ented May Irwin, comical John C. Sparks, 
grotesque Ada Lewis and sweet-voiced 
Andrew Mack will again cavort in “A 
Country Sport” while others of meritori- 
ous repute will be Harry M. Morse, Maud 
Harris, Belle Muni, Marie Miller, Freda 
Depew, Jas. F. Callahan. Novelties of 
the jin de siecle order wiil be introduced 
by the basketful. 
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CoLuMBIA. — At the special holiday 
matinee of Labor Day, ‘‘Young America” 
will enter upon the second .week at the 
Columbia Theatre. This high class comedy 
is a popular success and is greeted nightly 
by enthusiastic audiences. The atmos- 
phere of the play is charmingly colonial, 
by the scenery and costuming, and by the 
spirit and bearing of the actors. The 
play deals with Revolutionary days, and 
the interest is sustained throughout. 
Since the opening night many changes 
have been made. Miss Durell’s refresh- 
ing beauty, Miss Eleanor Carey’s artistic 
taste, Mr. Grattan’s magnetic impetu- 
osity, combined with excellent work of 
their confreres make up a pleasing en- 
semble. 








A GRAND FEATURE 


Of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is that while it 
purifies the blood and sends it coursing 
through the veins full of richness and 
health, it also imparts new life and vigor 
to every functionof the body. Hence the 
expression so often heard: ‘* Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla made a new person of me.” 
It overcomes that tired feeling so com- 
mon now. 

Hoop’s PILLs are purely vegetable, 
perfectly harmless, always reliable and 
beneficial. 





_ SPECIAL NOTICES 


I WANT A LADY fora partner. Must haye 
from $3,000 to $5,000. Will guarantee to cop. 
vince you that you can make twenty per cent 
on your investment, and absolutely control your 
own money. I do not want your money, only your 
assistance and honest co-operation in a colony en. 
terprise. My reason is that I have lost faith in my 
fellowmen. Can give you all the references yoy 
want. Addr-ss Box 34, Harold P.0O., Log 
Angeles Co., Cal, 


lnanieicinaiataiamatiaaaaa ta! 
HOUSEKEEPER.—A lady seeks a position 
as managing housekeeper in a gentleman's h use 
either with or without children. She has had long 
«xperience in dealing with servants and in caring 
forafamily., Apply by letter to Mra. M., Woman's 
Journal Office, 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass . 








A Digest of Massachusetts Laws governing 
the legal status of women. For sale by E. H. 
Young, Springfield, Mass. 10 cents. 


TO BE LET.—In the city of Salem, a fine oid 
homestead completely furnished. On the line of 
electric cars, and only a few minutes’ ride from the 
stations of Boston & Maine road, Enquire at the 
office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 





WANTED.—Will young women who are think. 
ing, like myself of applying for positions as teach. 
ers in Foreign Mission Schools, by write me. 
Address, WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston. 





Notice.—I desire to find a situation in a smal) 
family for a perfectly trustworthy American 
woman, where her little boy, two years old, will be 
received with her, Wages $1.50 a week. No ob. 
jection tothe country. Address: Miss L. Freeman 
Clarke, Magnolia,Mass. N. B. No postaleanswered. 








The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park 8t., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes,smal] parties 
orreadings. Both rooms, including use of camp 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues. 
day afternoons. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 


Session of 1894—95 opens in October, 
1894, and will continue seven menths, 
Iustructions by lect 5 itations, clinical teach 


ing and practical demonstrations. Operations and 
° nics in the Cincinnati! Hospital open to women stn. 











ents. Excellent clinical facilities are furnished by 
the Presbyteria1 Hospital, situated on same gruunds 
with the college. 

For announcements, giving particulars of the 
course, and requirements for admission, addres Dr. 
JM. Withrow, Dean, 300 W. Sevevth St., Cincinnati, 

0. 
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A Most Comfortable Bed. 





For Flat Dwellers, Seashore Cottages and all 
places where room space is an object, it fills 8 
long-felt want. Must be seen to be appreciated. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass. 








NEW 


Wall Papers! 


For Season of 1894 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail at LOW- 
EST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, * BOSTON. 
Next door to Washington Street. 





C. H. Simonds & Co,, Printers 297 Congress Street B 
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